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THE following curious challenge appeared the 
other day in the Manchester Avening News :— 
“Charles Vorzanger, age 20, begs to say that 
he will claim the championship of Manchester 
as composer of dance music, if no one at the 
same age will compete with him within seven 
days of this announcement. Address,” etc. 


& & & 

A sToRY is told of an eminent professor of 
music who, during a tour of four or five weeks 
in Germany, got on very well with the help of 
one word, “ Dachshund,” which he understood 
to be German for “Thank you.” 


& & 

THERE is a rumour of a proposed contest 
between two distinguished lady whistlers for 
£500. In no case can either be a gainer, for 
the loser will get nothing, and the winner will 
have to whistle for her money. 


& & & 

THE Roman correspondent of the Figaro 
says that King “Humbert seldom visits the 
opera, and that he looks profoundly bored 
whenever he does so. After the performance 
of the march which Sgambati composed for the 
Princess Leetitia’s wedding, the king presented 
the composer to the King of Portugal, a brother 
musician, as he observed, and therefore a better 
judge of the work than a schiappina like him- 
self, The composer naturally professed to be 
highly flattered by the favourable verdict which 
Dom Luis passed upon his work, all the more 
as he was an executant of known talent himself, 
The king answered that he believed he might 
have become. a violoncellist of’ 'some force, 
thanks to Casella’s lessons; but that accom- 
plished musician, he added, was unfortunately 
an equally accomplished courtier, and he per- 
mitted his pupil to blunder along in his own 
way rather than be guilty of such a breach of 
etiquette as to tell him that he was blundering. 


& & 
Ar a Wagner performance. Conductor: 
“Sh! schtop! De piece vas gongluded.” Von 
Blutwurst: “Ve haf schtopped. You vas 
seeping time mit dot thunderstorm outside, 


ain’t it ?” 
‘ & & 

THERE is in Paris a musical club, to become 
amember of which each applicant must under- 
stand the principles of music, and be able to 
play upon some instrument. A young physician, 
whose education én sharps and flats had been 
wofully neglected, when asked by the examin- 
Ng committee upon what instrument he per- 
formed, replied, “1 have made the base phial a 
life-long study.” - 

bb} . 


SYMPATHETIC old lady: “ Oh dear! I do so 
kel for that poor man with the long trumpet.” 
(She must mean the trombone in the orchestra.) 
“All through the piece he’s been trying to fix it 
nght, and he can’t do it, poor fellow !” 


THE following advertisement appeared in the 
Exchange and Mart :—“To Teachers. Wanted, 
pianoforte lessons. The care of teeth under- 
taken in exchange for the above. A new set 
supplied if nécessary. Address,” etc. 


SHH 


COMPOSERS of part-songs may draw a whole- 
some moral from the following story told by 
a German contemporary :—“ Once when the 
Crown Prince (afterwards the Emperor Fred- 
erick) was’ passing through a small Silesian 
town, all the choral societies of the neighbour- 
hood assembled to do him honour. The train 
moved very slowly, and the Prince stood at the 
window saluting. The assembled choirs began 
a song of welcome. Twenty tenors burst out 
with the opening words; the basses repeated 
the phrase an octave lower; and then fifty 
voices thundered out the same theme—always 
to the same words. ' Then the Prince’s counte- 








nance darkened, the features of his attendants 
showed signs of wrath, a signal was given, and 
the train moved rapidly on. Singers and public 
were alike confounded at this catastrophe, and 
no one could guess what had happened. It 
came out afterwards. The song, it appears, 
had been written in canonic form. The tenors 


had begun with ‘Hang him up!’ the. basses. 


had replied ‘Hang him up!’ and the whole 
choir had repeated ‘HANG HIM UP!’ when, 
alas ! the train had moved on before the singers 
had had time to complete the sentence, which 
was : ‘Hang him (it) up! the laurel wreath, in 
honour of our noble Prince.’” 


& & & 


DR.. MILLER, speaking of cases that had 
come under his observation in which death 
had been devoid of pain, remarks that he had 
never seen a musical critic die. ‘“ They seem,” 
said he, “to be somewhat like the mule, which 
nobody has ever seen die a natural death.” 


& & & 


THE writer in the American Art Fournal, 
who adopts the euphonious wom de plume of 
“Matthew Cuddlepug, Esq.,” has recently con- 
tributed an article on the failings of Richard 
Wagner's dramas. He complains that they are 
wanting in simplicity. There is too much har- 
mony, counterpoint, and local colour. ‘ Music,” 
says this sage, “must be judged by its fireside 
as well as its outdoor effects; and no composer 
of the present age has done less for the fireside 
or the drawing-room than Wilhelm (sc) Richard 


Wagner.” 
= bos 


THINGS one would rather have left unsaid. 
Hostess (who has just sung): “Are you quite 
sure you don’t sing, Captain Lovell?” Captain 
Lovell : ‘* I assure you—a—lI’ve no voice what- 
ever. Unfortunately, I’m a listener.” 


& & } 


A POET writes: “I know sweet songs I 
cannot sing.” There are a great many other 













MR. W. G. MARSHALL in his book, 7hrough 
America, has much to say of that misguided 
people, the Mormons. Of the present temple 
in Salt Lake City, stated to be a very large 
building of remarkable acoustic properties, with ~ 
a roof like an inverted pie-dish, he tells us the 
musical arrangements include a large organ, 
built by an English Mormon named Ridges, 
which contains 2000 pipes. Thetabernacle porter, 
an Englishman who had been living there 
for many years, was a sort of assistant organist. 
He was formerly a French horn player in the 
Crystal Palace'‘andDrury Lane Theatre or- 
chestras. There is, it seems, a smaller and 
more comfortable tabernacle for the winter; 
and in this there is a good-sized organ which 
cost £990. Mr. Marshall heard a concert in 
the tabernacle, which included vocal selections 
from oratorios and operas, and appropriately 
terminated with Handel’s chorus, “ All we like 








sheep have gong astray.” 
& } } 


A PRETTY story is told of the reingratiation 
of Pauline Lucca into the favour of the late 
Kaiser Wilhelm. Lucca had, in 1872, broken 
her contract, and suddenly left the Royal Opera 
of Berlin, thereby becoming guilty of grave 
insubordination against the government. of his 
Majesty. During the Kaiser's visit to Ischl, 
in 1881, at the gala representation of “ Ver- 
sprechen hinter’m Herd,” Lucca played the 
réle of Rand]. As she stepped upon the stage, 
a basket of grass upon her back, a sickle in her 
hand, and.wooden shoes on her feet, she sud- 
denly took some cornflowers out of her basket. 
As she wove them together into a pretty nose- 
gay, she related, in patois, that the German” 
Emperor had come into the valley, and she 
wished to offer him a bunch of his favourite 
flowers, that he might be no longer angry with 
her, but forgive her for her former bad behaviour 
to him. At the last words she knelt down 
beside her basket, and raised her eyes pleadingly 
to the box in which the aged Kaiser was seated, 
who sought in vain to conceal.his emotion. It 
was but momentary, and only the _ initiated - 
understood that the singer had prevailed. After 
the performance the Emperor sent a request 
for the cornflower bouquet, and expressed the 
hope of seeing her again in Berlin. On March 
22, 1882, Pauline Lucca appeared once more as 
‘‘Carmen” in Berlin, after an absence of ten 
years from the Royal Opera House. 


& hh} 


THE following advertisement appears in a 
provincial paper :—“ To Musical Men. A pro- 
fessor of music offers, at a very moderate rent, 
a fine, airy, well-furnished bedroom for a 
gentleman fond of music twelve foot by 
fourteen.” 

bb & 


SIGNOR VALLO, in a letter to the Boston 
Herald, asserts that sopranos, tenors, and 
bassos are gradually disappearing, or, in other 
words, that the male and female voices are 
shortening their compass. He says: “ Experi- 
ence has taught me that the general compass 
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=F. ER HE l 
of the male voice in this country is two octaves | acting in a play of the “ M’liss” order, and saw | by command of the Czar; and after Christmas 
and one note, from F under the first line (bass at first no opportunity of displaying her speciality, | the new Russian opera—still nameless—which 
but in the end she contrived to arrange matters | the composer has been busily working at during 


clef) to G on the third ledger line above the 
staff, 
nearly all, males are baritones ; males who can 
sing three or four notes higher than baritones 
are called tenors. Now the general compass 
of the female voice is two octaves and two 
notes, from G below the ledger line to B above 
the first ledger line. This is what is called the 
mezzo-soprano voice, but only a limited number 
of females can make this compass ; therefore 
it will be seen from this that all, or nearly all, 
females are mezzo-soprano. Females who can 
sing four or five notes higher than this are 
called sopranos, but they are also like angel’s 
visits.” 
& b 

THE English publisher Bland relates that on 
one occasion he paid a visit to Haydn, in order 
to invite him to stay at his house. Haydn 
happened to be shaving, and finding the opera- 
tion a very laborious one, said to Bland, “ Ah, 
Mr. Bland, I would gladly give one of my best 
compositions in return for an English razor.” 
Bland rushed back to his hotel, and returned 
with a splendid pair of razors, which he gave to 
Haydn in exchange for the manuscript of a 
quartett, which he afterwards published under 
the name of the “ Razor Quartett.” 


& & & 


IN view of the frequent change in the operatic 
announcements at Vienna, in consequence of 
the sudden illness of such and such an artiste, a 
Viennese journal thinks it is high time to break 
the monotony of the prescribed formula. It is 
proposed that in future the announcements 
shall be varied as follows :—“ In consequence 
of the sudden return to health of Herr Winkel- 
mann, this evening, ‘ Tannhiiuser;’” “ By reason 
of the recovery from cold of Frl. Schlager, this 
evening, ‘ Die Huguenotten ;’” “To celebrate 
the unexpected return of Frau Wolter’s temper, 
this evening, ‘ Maria Stuart,’” etc. 


& & 


THE story goes that during the recent re- 
hearsals of the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
in spite of the great precautions that were taken 
to frustrate all pirating efforts on the part of the 
Americans, a stranger contrived to conceal 
himself on the stage. He was discovered, but 
managed to escape, leaving, however, a black 
bag behind him. The bag was opened, and a 
curious-looking object taken out. “ An infernal 
machine!” was the cry of those present. 
“Worse than that,” said the conductor, “it is a 
phonograph.” 

& & 


A CHINESE laundry proprietor in Chicago 
named Song-Sing recently produced an opera in 
that city composed by himself, and performed 
by his countrymen. ‘The orchestra consisted 
of violins, cymbals, Tam-tams, and ‘ Flums,” 
which latter are wooden drums. There were 
no melodies in the opera, the text was spoken, 
and the instruments made a fearful din. During 
the first performance, a musical German baker 
in the neighbourhood, in uncontrollable rage, 
forced his way into the theatre, and demolished 
the instruments, for which act of violence he 
was afterwards sentenced to pay fifteen dollars. 
Since then the neighbours have resigned them- 
selves to their fate, and the performances, which 
many Europeans attend out of curiosity, have. 
been resumed. 

&& > 

THE following story is told of an American 
actress, who was very fond of displaying her 
talents as a pianist: Upon one occasion she was 


| 


It will therefore be seen that all, or | to her satisfaction. The scene was laid at the | the summer months in Peterhof, is rumoured to 


_ foot of a mountain, with high rocks towering at | be given ; whilst Wagner is to be represented 
the back and at either side. On one side of the | by a specially imported company directed by 


| 





stage stood a grand piano. 


rushing down the mountain path, with hair | 


dishevelled and dress torn, fell upon her knees, | 


and in heart-rending accents cried: ‘‘ They 
have burned my home and killed my father and 


mother, but, thank heaven! I have saved my | 


piano, and I will now play a selection.” 
& & & 


THE director of one of the Brussels theatres, 
in order to do away with the nuisance of the 
huge hats worn by the feminine part of the 
audience, posted up a placard in the entrance 
to the effect that “only elderly ladies are 
allowed to keep on their hats.” It is needless 
to say that since that time not a single lady has 
omitted to deposit her head-gear in the cloak- 
room. 


& & & 


THE following story appears in the London 
Figaro concerning the State concert given at 
Vienna in honour of the visit of the Emperor 
William :—As the German people were 
supposed to be interested in every detail 
respecting the visit, the correspondent of one 
Berlin paper telegraphed to his journal the pro- 
gramme of the music given at the concert in 
question. It was duly published, and was 
found to contain the following items among 
others: ‘‘ Richard Wagner. Scene aus Lohen- 
grin. Die Graalerzdhlung—Herr von Dyck und 
Roemisch, Zweite Abtheilung. ... Scene aus 
Wagner’s Tannhiuser—Herr Roemisch. Zwei- 
ter Akt—Frau Materna.” Thus it was repre- 
sented that Herr Roemisch had the honour of 
singing two selections out of Wagner’s works 
to the assembled sovereigns. But nobody 
knew who Herr Roemisch was. His name had 
never been heard before in the musical world, 
and it seemed incredible that a new-comer 
should attain all at once to an honour which 
the most brilliant of stars might covet. The 
mystery, however, was solved at last.. The 
telegraphists, it seems, have no sign for “ II,” 
and make up for this deficit by spelling out 
instead, “ Roemisch zwei,” otherwise ‘ Roman 
two.” This they did when they sent the pro- 
gramme to Berlin; but instead of the word 
being read as signifying that “‘two” should be 
put in Roman letters—“ II ”—it was understood 
to be the name of one of the singers, and was 
so printed, with the very droll result of present- 
ing “‘ Herr Roemisch to the Emperor William’s 
subjects as a Court singer.” 





Music in 
Ot. Deterdburg. 


—:0:— 


HE brief Russian summer having passed, 
Petersburgers are now turning their 
attention to music again. 

The Russian and Italian Operas are, 
and have been, crowded, but the concert season 
has yet to begin. “Othello,” “Demon,” and 
operas of Glinka and Tchaikowsky have been 
well given, although, as ever, the choruses leave 
much to be desired. Amongst the novelties to 
come will be Rubinstein’s “Merchant of Kalash- 
nikoff,” specially placed in this year’s repertoire 





The heroine came | the eminent Neumann. 


At present the great event is the weekly 
Recital Lecture of Rubinstein in the Cop. 
servatory. These take place every Friday, ang 
are given for the benefit of the advanced Piano. 
forte and composition students. 

Rubinstein intends giving the entire literature 
of the pianoforte, commencing with the early 
English composers. At the first concert he 
opened it with a charming canon for two voices 
in A minor, by -Tallis,—a little piece of some 
twenty bars, perhaps, but with a whole world of 
romance to be found in it as Rubinstein played 
it; then the well-known “Carman’s Whistle,” 
air and variations by Byrd, pieces by Bull, 
Gibbons, Arne, Purcell;. all of the English 
school. Rubinstein, along with playing these, 
gave a charming lecture. In the commence. 
ment he spoke of the difference existing 
between music and the other fine arts, that, 
whereas with poetry, including the drama, 
sculpture, and painting, the zenith had been 
reached hundreds of years back, in the time of 
Greece, with music it was quite different. It 
was, comparatively speaking, a new art. . It had 
commenced only some few generations back, 
and the entire history lay for us in the cycle 
immediately preceding. 

After he had finished the English composers, 
he spoke of English music in general, remark- 
ing that it was strange it should havecommenced, 
gone just so far as it did, and then remained 
stationary. 

Then came the French composers, the most 
celebrated being, of course, Rameau and 
Couperin. 

These finished the first recital, and at the 
second recital we had some Rameau, and then 
the Italians, finishing with Domenichino Scar- 
latti, Rubinstein playing the Cats fugue anda 
sonata. ; : 

Rubinstein’s remarks over this school were 
most interesting: he showed how a different 
technique—one much harder—-had been made 
use of, and in conclusion remarked that the 
Italian school, just as the English and French 
also, remained stationary, when it had almost 
only begun, but this he attributed to the rise of 
the opera. 

For the next Friday comes the great John 
Sebastian Bach, Rubinstein playing the entire 
pianoforte pieces of the composer, including the 
celebrated “ Wohltempertes Clavierir.” 

The concert hall of the Conservatorium was 
of course crowded on both occasions, the pupils 
sitting on a raised platform, and the few fortu- 
nate visitors admitted filling the body of the 
hall. Rubinstein has never been playing better, 
his wonderful fingers have the old feathery, 
caressing touch, but it is always useless to 
speak of Rubinstein’s playing ; for his hearers it 
is a happiness to be felt, to be taken into one’s 
brain and heart, a happiness transcendental and 
therefore not to be explained ; it is something 
more even than Schopenhauer has conceived, 
when he spoke of music as 


‘¢ Ein Bad des Geistes.” 


“These concerts of Rubinstein,” said 4 
melancholy-eyed youth, a well-known poet 
Russian society, “are the best things life ca 
give,” in our hearing after the last concert, 
we could only heartily endorse the opinion. In 
the moment, it seemed to us even a modest, 4 
halting one. "ALEX, M‘ARTHUR. 
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A Oynagogue 
Service. 
By THE REv. F. L. COHEN. 


(Concluston.) 


——! 0:— 


Andante. 























HE reader last month accompanied me 
in imagination to the service of the 
Jewish New Year, or Day of Memorial, 
at the Great Synagogue, Aldgate, on 

September 6th last. Describing the peculiar 


) 
| 
| 





features of that service, and discussing the 
music in which it is throughout given, we had 
arrived at the point where the most cha- 
racteristic portion of the day’s ceremonial was 
about to commence. The congregation had 
tien to listen to the weird, incisive tones of 
the ancient horn, at whose sound the. walls 
of old Jericho fell to earth. As probably the 
only instrument used in Bible times that is 
still in use in its simple form, unimproved 
since antiquity, the Shophar cannot but prove 
of exceptional iyterest. ~The accompanying 
illustration gives an accutate representation of 
ts form and appearance. The instrument is 
made from a ram’s horn, manipulated after 
long soaking in hot water; in the Orient left 
in its natural curled shape, but with Western 
Jews straightened and given an upward: curve 
hear the base or broad end. The operator, 
ascertaining that the horn is free from cracks 
and other defects, cuts off the tip of the horn, 


and moulds an elementary mouthpiece of more | 














or less oval shape. The interior is then pared 
smooth, and the exterior planed and polished, 
and occasionally carved with a Hebrew text 
and ornamental patterns. The horn when 
finished possesses a roughly cylindrical tube 
of small calibre, expanding at the upward 
curve into a flat bell, of what one might term 
padlock form. Sounded from the right side of 
the mouth, in the manner depicted in the 
illustration, its tone is thrilling and peculiarly 
characteristic. From the wording of Num. x. 
1-7, we gather that the calls now sounded upon 
the Shophar remain practically identical with 
those heard in the days of Moses. Two com- 
binations appear to have been in use ever since 
the period of the Exodus. They are known as 
the 7ekiah or stroke; and the 7eruah or sound. 
Quite two thousand years ago there already 
existed a kind of time-notation, in the Mishnaic 
definition that one Zekiah measures three 
Teruoth, while one Teruah measures three 
Yebaboth or sobs, or three Shebarim or broken 


Fihis 


= Fy 
$4 
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sounds. Each flourish always consisted of 
three such calls. 

In the Temple these calls were sounded 
upon the long, straight, silver trumpets called 
Hatsotsroth. .The number of trumpeters on 
duty varied from two to one ‘hundred and 
twenty, according to the occasion ; as did also 
the number of flourishes sounded, from seven 
up to sixteen. After the destruction of the 
Temple it was arranged that the fanfare of the 
first day of the seventh month should thence- 
forth be sounded in the synagogues, the intro- 
duction of such martial music into the service 
of that day being specifically commanded in 
Num. xxix. 1. But the pattern of the silver 


trumpets being lost to Israel, the instruments 
themselves having been carried off by the 
Romans (who carved a representation of them 
amidst the other spoils of the Temple upon 
the Arch of Titus, where they are still clearly 
discernible), the fanfare was thenceforth sounded 
upon the Shophar. It was, however, soon ascer- 


tained that, owing to the political cataclysm 
which had swept away nearly every connecting 
link with the customs of the past, uncertainty 
existed with regard to the exact form of the 
Teruah. The Rabbins therefore very early 
found it necessary to arrange-that the three 
flourishes of the day should be sounded once 
according to euch of the two species and the 
combination of them, which were the three 
alternative forms attributed to the Zeruah. 
Hence the order, to which we now are listen-. 
ing in the synagogue, of nine flourishes or 
thirty calls, the series ending with a greaé or 
prolonged 7ekiah. We also hear three separate 
flourishes sounded later on in the service, a 
historical reminiscence of the troubles in the 
earlier years of the second century, when these 
later soundings were introduced by the Patri-* 
arch (Simon III. ben Gamaliel) for the follow- 
ing reason : The Roman Governor of Palestine, 
ignorant of Hebrew customs, fell under the 
impression that the. irrepressible, liberty-loving 
Jews were preparing another revolt, and that 
the Shophar calls were signals for military 
exercise. With the unhesitating harshness of 
the Executive in :those barbarous days, a 
force was despatched to the synagogues, 
and many Jews met. a violent death. But 
when next year it was clearly proved that 
a long religious service was proceeding, of 
which the short, interrupted flourishes formed 
part, the Jews were no further molested. 
The reader may now be shown the ancient 
trumpet calls in each of the traditional 
forms—- ae? 


Marsiale. 
a2 








Ti ehiah. 


eS Se ae 
Shebarim. 








The Shophar calls finished, the scrolls of the 
Law are returned to the ark with an elaborate 
choral rendering of the 24th Psalm, after which 
the especially important portion of the morn- 
ing’s service is proceeded with. This is sung 
by the Rev. Mr. Hast, who opens with the 
first portion of our third musical transcription 
given, in the October number of the Magazine. 
The symphony which precedes the andante 
expressivo of that example is introduced in 
order to represent the long silent prayer in 
which the thronged congregation for several 
minutes stand, and is adapted from a syna- 
gogal composition by Liéwenstamm. The 
transcription itself may well illustrate the 
customary method of applying a prayer-theme, 
short as these are,—especially the more ancient 
ones,—to a text of irregular form. The first 
motive is of comparatively frequent occurrence 
at this period of the year, having been used 
every Sabbath in the preceding month as a 
representative theme, with which is associated 
the anticipatory idea of prayer for forgive- 
ness. The final subject, on the ¢ontrary, is 
heard only in the New Year and Atonement 
services. 

After the application of some very characteristic 
brief phrases, a portion of the service is reached 
which emphasises the shortness of the span of 
human life, and dwells, upon the responsibility of 
man for his actions. A grand opportunity is here 
afforded to the Hazan, of which Mr. Hast takes 
full advantage. His beautiful baritone voice and 

ne style are guided by delicate sensibility and 

reat liturgical learning to a most impressive 
ffect. The recitation displays deeply-stirred 
motion, and leads in admirable fashion to the 
“Sanctus” of the service. Then there comes 
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Orandseriptions iffudfiating “A Oynagogue Pervice.” 


NO. II.—DIVINE MAJESTY. 


Andante con moto. 
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jnto use an antique melody of much individuality, 
which I here append :— 


Maestoso. 
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hear Him in His grace . a-gain, be-fore 
grandioso. 
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A striking ceremony now ensues, when those 
of the congregants who are Cohanim—priests, 


his head in his 7a/th and raising his hands aloft 
in ancient mode, pronounces over the congre- 
gation the Levitical blessing (Num. vi. 24). 





Until a few years ago it was the custom to 
chant a Jmeuma upon the last word of each of 
the three sentences, and the following was the 
exquisite melody employed :— 


— 
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to you for a God.” 


The melodious recitation now continues for 
some length of time, introducing occasionally 
other traditional music of peculiar character, 
and culminating in an eloquent assertion of the 
Jewish belief in the One Creator. At this point 
considerable solemnity is lent to the scene by 
the prostration of the entire congregation, who 
fall for a moment facetothe ground. After a short: 
reminiscence ofthealready quoted Dorian subject, 
which supplies the. peculiar representative theme 
of the day, the Hazax brings all his power to bear 
upon a mode of recitative whichis for the musician 
the peculiar feature of Jewish worship music. A 
melodious subject is associated with a particular 
portion of each service. The Precentor applies 
this subject to the text of the prayer or praise 
for recitation, chants it according to the sequence 
of the words and the ideas expressed by them, 
while more or less elaborately moulding it after 
his own taste and style of development and the 
fashion favoured in the place and period. In 
this development he is bound to no definite 
form, rhythm, or manner, but is entirely free, 
so long as he is tuneful, and so long as the con- 
clusion of each passage, and the short doxology 
usually closing it, are set to a kind of arioso, 
forming a coda, more or less distinct and fixed, 
and frequently itself furnishing-the original mo- 
tive. The particular portion of the service thus 
becomes, so to speak, a kind of vocal rondo, the 
various portions of the melodious recitative 
leading in turn into the original motive, and 
finally working up to an impressive and suitable 
close. The definite character of the motive 
itself has preserved these subjects through the 
varied course of the centuries, while the freedom 
of the development has not so materially 
affected the Hazanuth (which let us call “ pre- 
centory”) as to destroy the general agreement 
of the old prayer subjects even in lands far 
remote from each other. Thus the skilful reci- 


tative, at the same time most intricate and in 
perfect taste, to which we have been listening, 
is merely a development, equally with the pre- 
centory of the amateur Hazan in the most 
insignificant Roumanian village, of the following | 
simple little subject :— 
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The service now draws to its close with met- 
rical hymns, sung by the choir and congregation. 
These hymns are set to tunes mostly modern, 
but some of the music is traditional from the 
past. The best of all these traditional tunes is 
the one which was given as the last of the 
musical transcriptions in the October number 
of the Magazine. While the Jewish services in- 
clude a large number of poetical compositions, 
the number of metrical hymns suitable for con- 
gregational singing is rathersmall. Asa result, 
some poems have many settings, corresponding 
to the various seasons of the Jewish year at which 
they are sung. The quoted example is the tradi- 
tional New Year tune for the “ Hymn of Faith.” 
Its peculiar tonality induces the observation that 
the modes of the Jewish liturgical music are 
very varied, as much so as the periods during 
which the various melodies originated. Their 
tonality ranges from the primitive pentatonic 
scale (which you may play on the black keys 
only of the pianoforte) in which the daily service 
is chanted, through the ancient Greek and medi- 
zeval scales, to the modern major and minor. 
The greater number include a minor third and 
sixth, and have a noticeably plaintive tone. If 
this were not in character with the Oriental 
origin of the singers, one might consider it 
explained by the sorrow and suffering which 
mark every page of Jewish history. Of some 
examplesit is extremely difficult to distinguish the 
ruling tonality, so irregular are they; for in- 
stance, a case of two augmented seconds within 
the octave may be mentioned. But the favourite 
and most characteristically Jewish scale is the 
one in which the quoted hymn-tune is written. 
It may be considered a development of the 
Phrygian mode, being the octave rising from the 
dominant of the minor mode, thus having the 
interval of an augmented second between its 
second and third degrees. In this mode the 
Sabbath services are mainly sung, while the Pre- 
centors of the Polish, or coloratura, school show 
a marked tendency to lead into its tonality, 
whatever be the original mode of the theme they 
are developing. 

The hymn ends the service, and may thus 


| aptly conclude our review of the Jewish ritual 


of New Year's Day. However superficial this 
sketch, it still may tend to fulfil the aim of the 
writer, to afford those who are not members of 
his own community some idea of the traditional 
music which is so affectionately treasured by the 
race whose children have been called “ the sweet 
singers of Israel.” 


descendants of Aaron—ascend the Duchan, or | 
| platform before the Ark, and enveloping each 


not disa 


Briato? Fedtivat. 


——— oO Peel 


HE Bristol Musical Festival, which took 
place on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
ult., had the advantage of fine autumnal 
weather, but Colston Hall was not 

crowded. The Bristol musical people are greater 
in quality than quantity. They have accom- 
plished good work for fifteen years, though they 
have not achieved much novelty since their pro- 
duction of Sir G. Macfarren’s “John the Baptist” 
in 1873. But they have steadily kept to the 
objects they had primarily in view, namely, 
the extension of sound musical education, and 
the aid of medical charities; with the present 
result of £1200 in twelve years for the latter 
object, while the cause of music has been 
furthered by the production of forty-eight great 
choral works, and’ in addition to the triennial 
festivals and intermediate concerts, they have 
established singing classes, through which 
2598 pupils have passed. 

On the present occasion the band and chorus 
numbered 500 ; the former (Sir Charles Hallé’s 
Manchester orchestra) was led by Herr W. 
Hess, The opening performance was the 
“Elijah,” and Mr. Rootham’s choir acquitted 
themselves well in the noble choruses of 
Mendelssohn’s great work. The soloists were 
Mesdames Albani, Anna Williams, Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Banks, Santley, and Warlock, 
and their rendering is too well known to need 
description. The evening programme con- 
tained Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” Beet- 
hoven’s overture in C, a Handelian overture, 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto (the pianist 
being Sir Charles Hallé), Liszt’s ‘* Les. Pré- 
ludes,” two legends for orchestra by Dvordk, 
and Mendelsschn’s overture to “ Ruy Blas.” 

On the second day, the morning concert 
commenced with Cherubini’s Mass in C, 
admirably rendered, and Mackenzie's “ Rose of 
Sharon.” The concert was too long, and there 
were signs of weariness in the audience, but the 
beauties of Dr. Mackenzie’s work madean evident 
impression, and the airs sung by Madame 
Albani as the Sulamite, and Mr. Lloyd as her 
lover, were received with unqualified delight. 
In the evening, Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Weber’s. overture to “ Euryanthe,” Gounod’s 
ballet music from “ Polyeucte,” and Wagner's 
“ Homage March” were given. Sir Charles 
Hallé conducted Berlioz’ work. 

The third day had by far the best attendance, 
which was no doubt owing to the great popu- 
larity of the “ Golden Legend,” and its composer, 
who indeed well deserves public favour ; for no 
other musician of the day gives us so much of 
that which is recognised by all listeners as the 
beautiful. We have much learned, “ poetic,” 
and “advanced” music, but, the public honestly 
cares for what is lovely and comprehensible ; 
from Sir Arthur Sullivan they expect it, and are 
intéd. The cantata was preceded 
by Mendelssohn’s first “ Walpurgis Night,’ and 
both works were admirably given. adame 
Albani especially distinguished herself in the 
“Golden Legend,” and Mr. Santley in Mendels- 
sohn’s work. In the evening, Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony was the principal work, 
followed by instrumental music from Wagner, 
Dvorak, and Chopin, and songs by Madame 
Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. There 
was also a part song, written by Miss Rosalind 
Ellicott (the daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol), whose portrait has been given in 
this year’s volume of the Magazint. The com- 

sition, “ Radiant Sister of the Day,” is a very 
appy and graceful setting of Shelley’s lines, 
and deserves to be extensively known. 

The Festival was closed on the 19th ult. by a 
very creditable performance of the “ Messiah.” 
Handel has received due homage this year : the 
mention of his name takes one back into the 
Crystal Palace transept, where the noble music 





rang out so triumphantly last June. The 
soloists were four of the great artists we have 
mentioned above,— Miss Anna Williams takin 
all the soprano solos; Mr. Montague Warloc 





also took part in the quartettes, 
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CHAPTER II. 


NE of the first and most important rules 
to be observed by pianoforte players is 
the position of the hands on the key- 
board. The elbows should be raised but 

a soupcon above the keyboard, the arm remaining 
straight, and the wrists easy. Special attention 
must then be paid to the fingers; these must 
move only from the knuckle-joints, and in such 
a manner that this movement is perceived in 
the large muscle immediately below the elbow. 

The first exercises of course to be studied are 
those usually called five-finger exercises. The 
hand must be placed gracefully, and not stiffly, 
on the keyboard, the fingers rounded, particular 
attention being given to the second finger that 
it is rounded properly,—the second finger, 
calling the thumb the first after the German 
custom,—and to the first finger or thumb, that 
it does not lie below the keys, but on them. 
The foliowing exercise will explain :— 





1 


All these notes must be pressed down firmly, 
and all kept down at the one time ; then let the 
first finger be raised to a moderate height, and 
let the note be struck firmly six times. After 
that let the first finger be pressed down again, 
and let the second do as the first, that is, strike 
the note firmly six times, care being taken that 
all the other notes are firmly held down. The 
third finger follows suit, and then the fourth, 


and the octave, let him be stationed at a 
distance from the pianoforte, and let certain 
notes be struck at random in the treble and 
bass, and in fact all over the pianoforte, one at 
atime. If the pupil has the God-given faculty 
of a musician, he will at once name these notes 
accurately, but if not, he must at once be taught 
how to do this, and nothing must daunt either 


| pupil or teacher in their efforts to accomplish a 


result. 

Goethe tells us genius is the capacity of 
taking infinite pains, and in this special branch 
of the art the pupil will do well to remember 
that he needs to be a genius, or rather to have 
this capacity of taking infinite pains in order to 
succeed, and to be capable of taking to heart 
the lesson Robert Bruce did not disdain from 
the spider. 

No matter how hopeless the case seems to 
be, the pupil must not despair. Let one note 
be taken, the violinist’s A 


The pupil must study the sound of this note 
thoroughly, must sing it to himself, and through 
the entire day test-as to the sound by first 
singing it, and then trying at a pianoforte how 
much sharper or flatter the sound he has 
made is. 

This must be kept up, the pupil losing no 
chance of becoming acquainted with the sound 
till it is known thoroughly to him. 

It may take a week, it may take a fortnight, 
or it may take a month, but it can de done, and 
both pupil and master would do well to tell 
themselves not only that it can be done, but 
that it must be done. 

Like the fifth proposition in Euclid of the 
first book, this may well be termed the fons 
asinorum of young students, the testing-place 
not only of their powers, but of their ambition ; 
and, according to Anton Rubinstein, in a letter 





which is the weakest, and consequently desires 
most attention, is reached. 

On no account must this finger be overtaxed, 
but a little feeling of tiredness matters nothing. 


What should be minded is, that a second | 


practising of the exercise should not take place 
till the fatigue or ache has entirely gone. 


This exercise should be practised only one | sound all 


| written to a Russian paper when a young man, 
the extent of the ambition shows the extent of 
| the talents. 

| When the pupil has accomplished this first 
| great step, all else is not easy, but it will be 
| familiar. He must then sing and know by 
the semitones, the scales, and 


hand at a time, and, for the first two years of | difficult intervals, in such a manner that, 


study, a quarter of an hour should, at least, be 
devoted to it daily. 


supposing one strikes a note, let us say E flat, 
and after it the following A natural, the pupil 


The result of this should be,—and the result | should be able at once to answer it as an 


must always be borne in mind and aimed at by | augmented fourth. 


the pupil,—that each finger is made entirely 
independent of the other, equal in stroke, and | 
above all flexible. Not a movement of the arm | 
or shoulder should take place beyond that of | 
the muscles below the elbow, and particular | 
attention must be given to the wrist that it | 
always remain still, but, at the same time, not | 
stiff, but loose. | 

The exercise, too, must be practised slowly 
and evenly, and each note should be equal in 
strength of tone. 

For the first two weeks of the beginner's | 
study this exercise a/one is sufficient, no matter 
what the ability or talent of the pupil may be ; 
but the intellectual or scientific side of the art | 
must not be neglected. 

Here the teacher can be the only guide as 
regards the guantity, for this solely depends on | 
the brains of the pupil. | 

A good instruction book in theory must be 
procured, and the pupil must study this con- 
scientiously and thoroughly. 

One of the first and most important things at 
this stage of the pupil’s studies will be the 
testing of his musical capacity. After he has 
known thoroughly the names of the notes and 
their order, the meaning of the tones, semitones, 











This, of course, he can 
only do when far on in his studies, for it will 
take much time, much work, much attention, 
but even so, é¢ cannot be neglected. It is the 
intellectual side of the art, and the progress 
will reflect peculiar credit on both teacher and 
pupil. 

After the pupil has spent a fortnight getting 
up the strength of his fingers, he can then 
commence the usual finger exercises, and 
exercises for turning the first finger or thumb 
smoothly under the other fingers, so as to 
reach perféction in scale playing. 
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These are the important exercises at this 
stage, and must be played in all keys slowly, 
distinctly, and evenly. 

When thoroughly mastered, the study of 
the scales should be at once commenced, and 
the entire success of the future lies on the 
method in which the same are practised. Too 
much trouble cannot be taken, and too much 





attention cannot be paid to the hands, the 
wrists, the arms, the fingers. These last should 
be nicely rounded, the wrist must be neither 
lowered nor raised, the hand must be placed 
well on the keys, and no movement of the arm 
at any time must be visible. The arm must 
glide along with the hand, gracefully, easily, and 
with the elbows near to rather than far from the 
sides, the length of the arm and hand, size of 
the body, and general build of the pupil being 
taken into account. Gre 

All this, including the acquiring of a sound 
theoretical knowledge of time, and the various 
expression marks used, will take some time, at 
least six months, and the pupil must remember 
they will be the hardest and the least beautiful 
six months of his study. 

During this time easy melodies with easy 


playing with two hands, should be carefully 
studied, taking care to have various changes 
of key; then after the six months are ended, 
Clementi’s Sonatinas should be the first of his 


Gradus ad Parnassum in the Tausig edition. 
The first two exercises of the “ Gradus ” will 
give the student work at least for four or six 
months, or if he be unusually clever, three ; and 
although much easier studies could be recom- 
mended as a beginning, yet it is better at once 
to go to Clementi, and the six months’ previous 
drill, if faithfully gone through, will leave the 
pupil quite prepared for these exercises, and 
so save him wading through those of Czerny, 
etc. etc. The fault generally committed by 
professors is in this indiscriminate piling on of 
studies. At.Leipzig, the book of studies which 
each student has to wade through is enough to 
give a novice the horrors on first having it 
presented. And all that a pianoforte student 
can want, whether he be a Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Biilow, or Pachmann in embryo, is contained 
in Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum; and 
we strongly advise the pupil, instead of 
going through interminable books of Czerny, 
Moscheles, Cramer, Kullak, etc. etc., merely 
to take up the Gradus, study it carefully, 
faithfully, and steadily, and at the end of 
his studies he will find he has laid a foundation 
impossible to improve on, and has lost no time 


the Gradus he can take up the Etudes of 
Chopin and the Concert Etuden of Liszt and 
Rubinstein ; but let him throughout stick to his 
Clementi ; let him know it from cover to cover, 
and by heart if he have the memory. All 
through his career, whether he be an artist or 
merely an amateur, it will stand a true friend, 
and he will find as he goes along it ‘is better 
to have one solid friend than half a dozen 
indifferent ones. 

There are, however, two distinct styles of 
pianoforte students—one robust, manly, a player 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Rubinstein, Liszt, 
and if he have the gift, Chopin also ; for this 
pupil Clementi is not to be improved on ; but 
for the other style of player, one less manly, 
less robust, more timid, more gentle, we recom- 
mend instead the Biilow edition of Cramer, 
‘most highly thought of by Biilow himself. 
There is less effort displayed in the exercises, 
and less power needed, and a student whose 
temperament is suited to Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Mozart, St. Saéns, Thalberg, and those of a 
gentler school than Beethoven and Schumann, 
will find Cramer more suited to his tastes 
and powers ; but either set of studies is alone 
sufficient. 








the study of Clementi’s Sonatinas should at 
least be devoted to practising by those aiming 
at becoming artists at this period, and an hour 





basses, to give the pupil facility in reading and 


real study of pieces, along with scales and the’ 


over useless repetitions. At the first ending of | 


Two hours daily from the commencement of 
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by those wishing only to attain to the ordinary 
perfection of amateurs ; but the timeof practising 
should be divided into three portions, one-third 
of it being given to exercises, one-third to the 
Sonatinas, and one-third to the Gradus ad 
Parnassum. 

The portion devoted to exercises is-the time 
usually receiving the least attention, and the 
time which in order to become a virtuoso or 
even an ordinary pianoforte player should 
receive the most, inasmuch as all the future 
technical acquirements depend solely on this. 

These exercises should be divided into four 
kinds,—finger exercises, wrist exercises, broken 
chords, and shakes. 





Souveni rd of an 
ASmpredario. 


By MAURICE STRAKOSCH.: 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS—continued. 


HAVE mentioned Ole Bull in an early 

chapter, in connection with my first tour 

in America. This Norwegian. violinist 

nearly resembled Paganini, whose playing 
he ‘passionately admired. He had many diffi- 
culties at the beginning of his career; and they 
culminated in Paris, where, under romantic 
circumstances, he met the lady who afterwards 
became his wife. Later in his life he went to 
America, and made a large fortune, which was 
spent in the execution ofa philanthropic and very 
original project. In the mountainous districts 
of Pennsylvania, Ole Bull bought 300,000 acres 
of uncultivated land, for the purpose of founding 
a Norwegian colony. He transported, at his 
own expense, 5000 Swedish and Norwegian 
emigrants; and one of the first buildings in 
the new colony was a concert hall, opened 
by Ole Bull himself, amid the enthusiastic 
applause of the emigrants. But more funds 
were needed to carry out this scheme—which 
met with many obstacles—and the money he 
afterwards gained under my direction was em- 
ployed in sustaining his Pennsylvanian colony. 
At sixty years of age Ole Bull, having lost his 
first wife, married Miss Thorp, daughter of 
Senator Thorp, a beautiful girl of twenty, with 
considerable literary ability; and a charming 
daughter was the result of this union. The 
name of Ole Bull is venerated in Sweden and 
Norway, where he was almost canonized as a 
saint. 

Vieuxtemps made a tour in America with 
me; but the unquestionable talent of this artist 
has never taken hold of the public, and the 
fact that he died.a rich man is due to his 
careful management of money. Vieuxtemps 
was content to receive 6000 francs per month. 

Sarasate may be said to have commenced 
his career by a voyage to the United States, 
under the direction of Max Strakosch, in com- 
pany with Carlotta Patti and the much regretted 
Ritter. Sarasate was then receiving 3000 francs 
per month, and was quite content with this 
modest emolument. The success he achieved 
in this tour was an indication of the high rank 
the young artist was destined to attain; at 
the present moment he. is unsurpassed in the 
romantic style. Sarasate, in common with 
many other artists, is somewhat deficient in 
orderliness ; and one day, when leaving Rio 
de Janeiro, he left in his chamber at the hotel a 
bag containing 10,000 francs, his little all. The 





| steamer in which he had taken his passage had 

started on her course, when a little boat was 
pulled hastily alongside; the gargon @hotel 
had found Sarasate’s bag, and with difficulty 
pursued and caught up with the steamer. 
Throwing the treasure on board, he called out 
to the artist, “ Take it! you'll die on the straw.” 
The gargon may have judged rightly, for 
Sarasate does not know how to keep account 
of his money ; his hand is ever open, ready to 
do any kindness; and he is profoundly in- 
different to money matters. A considerable. 
sum of money was bequeathed to him, and the 
fact was duly announced to him by the testator’s 
lawyer, but some months passed before Sarasate 
replied to the communication, or forwarded the 
sum necessary to place the money in his hands, 
It was quite by chance that he went to visit 
the lawyer, and. received the arrears which 
had accrued from the legacy. It consisted of 
150,000 francs, of which he can only touch the 
interest, until he marries, when the principal 
will be at his disposal, on the curious condition | 
that his choice is approved by the executors of 
the testator’s will. 

As classical players, Joachim and Wilhelmj 
are the first violinists of the day. Mario used 
to say, “Compared with Rubini, we other 
singers are but choristers.” Ole Bull also 
declared that, after Paganini, no man could 
boast that he knew how to play the violin. But 
this is exaggeration ; Joachim and Sarasate are 
great players, so is Sivori, so were Ernst (the 
Chopin of the violin) and Wienawski; and it 
is always a pleasure ta hear MM. Sauzet, 
Viardot, Musin, and Auer. 

If ladies, as a rule, study the piano in prefer-. 








ence to the violin, there are yet several who 
have become distinguished by their mastery of 
that most difficult of all instruments. The 
sisters Theresa and Maria Milanollo enjoyed 
an extraordinary reputation for their violin play- 
ing, Theresa especially being a true artist; 
she has since married General Parmentier, 
descended from that Parmentier. to whom the 
French owe the importation of the potato. 
The success of the sisters was so great in 
1844 that they gave forty concerts in one city, 
organized by their father, who kept a quantity 
of bouquets and wreaths -of artificial flowers, 
which were thrown by his orders on the stage 
at his daughters’ feet. Excellent manager that 
he was, he would afterwards carefully count 
these tributes of admiration, and terrible was 
his anxiety if, by any chance, one of them was |, 
missing! This plan of sending bouquets to 
themselves is not wholly abandoned by artists 
of the present day ; but it is to be hoped that 
the silly practice will be abandoned. No one 
is deceived by these tributes, bought of some 
neighbouring florist, and often thrown by some 
awkward friend to an actress, perhaps to a 
débutante before she has even opened her mouth. 

Madame Norman Néruda and Mdlle. Senk- 
rah must be considered as among the first 
artists of our times. 

Lastly, Mdlle. Teresina Tua, the most enchant- 
ing of violinistes, whose director is my nephew— 
M. Alfred Fischoff, and who is considered by 
him to rival the Milanollo sisters. : 

The greatest violoncellist of this century was 
certainly M. Servais, whom I knew at Vienna, 
and who was at that time the only player able 
to fill a hall without the aid of other artists. 
His. son, now dead, was very talented, but not 
equal to his father. 

After Servais, I may mention, as they occur 
to me, MM. Popper, Piatti, Holman, de Svert, 
Davidoff, Jules Lasserre, Franchomme, and de 
Munck (the husband of Carlotta Patti), also an 
eminent composer, who has written a concerto 
of great value. 


In 1842, Bottesini, the celebrated contra- 
bassist, and Arditi, the well-known conductor, 
left the Conservatoire of Milan, carrying off the 
first prizes for the contrabass and for the violin, 
and gave a concert under my direction, by 
which we each realized a profit of 100 francs, to 
us a Pactolean stream of golden waves. For 
my part, I bought that necessary thing, a black 
dress suit. I was greatly inconvenienced just 
then for want of this attire, for I had been 
obliged to hire it ; and when on one occasion I 
was receiving pleasant compliments from some 
ladies of rank, after the concert was over, the 
tailor’s apprentice kept inopportunely besidé me 
reminding me that the suit must be returned the 
same night to his employer, who probably had 
little faith in the solvency of an artist. 

England still boasts of Bochsa the harpist, 
who trained Anna Bishop, a well-known singer. 
Their. relations caused some scandal; and 
Bochsa retired to San Francisco, where I saw 
him, in his eightieth year, with a wife fifty years 
his junior: the.difference in age, however, did 
not hinder their happiness, which appeared to 
be unclouded. 

Speaking of harpists, I must mention M. 
Hasselmans, our best player upon that poetical 
instrument. I would also name M. Vivier, who 
is unequalled as a cornet player, and is besides 
a warm-hearted and clever man. 

I will here close the list of the instrumentalists 
I have knéwn most intimately. If I have for- 
gotten any, the omission must be attributed to 
the defects of a memory charged with the inci- 
dents of a long career, not to any failure of good 
will. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE COMPOSERS. 


BacH, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Weber were the supreme 
masters of musical art; and it seems as if 
music, painting, and sculpture had reached the 
highest point of perfection : this, however, does 

not imply that the composers of our time cannot 

worthily emulate the genius of the past. Having 
lived, as I may say, in the midst of the expon- 

ents of music, I cannot but devote some pages 

to the purpose of recording my respect and 

admiration for the musicians who have main- 

tained the prestige of musical art in our day. 

I must begin by saying that I consider the 
French school of to-day ag holding the highest 

place in-the world of art. I maintain this 

opinion by examining the long list of French 

composers, among whom I place Auber first. 

This composer is full of genius, charming and 

vivacious. At eighty-five years of age he wrote 

the “Premier jour de bonheur;” and his 


‘ T’amour sacré de la Patrie” and the “ Muette 
de Portici” have exercised a certain influence 
on the destinies of France. 


To Halévy we owe “La Juive” and many 


other musical works. 


Berlioz remained long in obscurity and 


poverty, and the works which now command 
universal admiration brought him barely suffi- 
cient money to pay his expenses. As a critic o1 
no mean capacity, he has avenged himself upon 
the artists who misunderstood him by classing 
them thus: “There are three classes of singers— 
those who have voices, but know not how to use 
them ; those who know how to sing, but have 
no voice; and, lastly, those who have no voice, 
and do not know how to sing, yet who sing all 
the same. This last class is the most numerous.” 
Like Wagner, Berlioz was a reformer of orches- 
tration; but he would never recognise the talent 
of the German master, whom he declared mad. 
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Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Auber held the same 
opinion of Wagner, from which it is evident 
that there is always a progress in art which 
is ignored or contemned by contemporary 
artists. 

Gounod, immortal master and mystic spirit, 
might have rested his fame on “ Faust,” but has 
since composed many invaluable works, which, 
while music lives, can never die. 

Ambroise Thomas, the eminent and bene- 
volent director of the Paris Conservatoire, has 
written “ Hamlet,” “ Mignon,” “Le songe d’une 
nuit d’été,” “Francoise de Rimini” (in which 
Mdlle. Salla and M. Sellierspecially distinguished 
themselves. The pretty songstress now delights 
the audiences at the Opéra-Comique ; and M. 
Sellier has for many years played the most 
important part in the répertoire of the Opera 
Frangais). Either of these works would have 
been sufficient to earn for its composer a lasting 
fame. 

Victor Massé and Bizet are both now dead ; 
the former wrote “ Paul et Virginie,” “ Galatée,” 
and “Les noces de Jeannette;” the latter 
wrote “Carmen,” an opera now only second to 
“ Faust” in public favour, but in Bizet’s lifetime 
not appreciated at its true merit. 

Gewaert, the director of the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, is the most learned composer I have 
ever met; yet, owing perhaps to lack of per- 
severance, he has not met with the success he 
merits. M. Gewaert is a perfect well of musical 
science. He possesses a complete collection of 
opera scores, and plays from memory any air 
which may be selected from them. 

Reyer, the composer of “ Sigurd,” is a French 
Wagner, —a reformer who has broken with 
the past, and leads on to the music of the 
future. 

Massenet and Saint-Saéns represent the latest 
school of music. Since Verdi wrote “ Aida,” no 
more dramatic opera has been composed than 
the “Cid” of Massenet, which will, no doubt, 
make the tour of the musical world. 

Saint-Saéns is a savant, as well as a remark- 
able player. His che/s-@auvre are his classic 
concertos and his opera “Henry VIII.” It is 
right to make some reference to the admirable 
representation of the “Cid,” which from the 
first made such a profound impression in Paris. 
Madame Adler Devries, the charming Mme. 
Bosmann, and the de Reszké brothers, by their 
ability and zeal, made the first night memorable. 
Afterwards, when Mme. Adler Devries left Paris 


to accept a brilliant offer from Lisbon, her ré/e 4 


was filled by Mme. Caron, a singer of marked 
dramatic power. The last representative of 
Chiméne was Mme. Bosmann, who showed a 
true comprehension of all its beauties. Nor 
would I forget M. Duc, whose superb voice 
was well adapted to the vé/e of Le Cid. 

Salvayre’s opera “ Egmont” was successfully 
produced at the Opéra-Comique ; and the prin- 
cipal singers, Mdlle. Isaac, MM. Talazac and 
Tasquin, especially distinguished themselves. 

M. Leo Delibes is a composer of a lighter 
order of music, but full of elegance and charm: 
his opera “ Lackmé” is likely to be a favourite 
with the musical world. His éa//et music is 
sparkling and graceful. 

In the rear of this phalanx of composers we 
have M. Dubois, and M. Paladilhe, who has 
lately given us his successful opera “ Patrie,” 
in the performance of which Mdlile. Krauss, 
MM. Lassalle, de Reszké, and Duc have 
achieved a triumph. MM. Godard, Francis- 
Thomé, and Widor are also distinguished com- 
posers ; and | must not fail to mention Duprez, 
the great tenor of his day, composer of many 
valuable musical works, besides his Method for 
the Voice, and Faure, the incomparable baritone, 
who has written a similar treatise on, singing, 





and: also some melodies which alone would 
give him a place among the best writers of this 
class of music. 

Of M. Henry Chabrier, Mme. de Grandval, 
Augusta Holmes, and Mme. Ferrari, I should 
write more at length did space permit : they have 
certainly contributed tothe fame of French music. 

I have purposely left till the last the name of 
M. Vaucorbeil, who was not only a well-known 
composer, but for many years the director of 
the Opera. M. Vaucorbeil was a true artist 
and a most amiable man. Under his direction 
the Opera flourished : he commenced the work 
which has been so well carried on by MM. 
Ritt and Gailhard. He married his pupil Mdlle. 
Sternberg, formerly a public favourite at Brussels, 
and nowa popular professor of singing in Paris. 

Notwithstanding his name and origin, I must 
class Meyerbeer ‘among French composers. 
Without recapitulating all the anecdotes current 
about Meyerbeer, I may say that the very 
foundation of his character was benevolence 
and unselfishness. He died before the produc- 
tion of his last great work, ‘‘]’Africaine,” which 
by my influence was put upon the stage at the 
French Opera earlier than it would otherwise 
have appeared. M. Perrin, at that time director 
of the Opera, possessed all the qualities indis- 
pensable for so important a post. He joined 
keen artistic feeling to first-rate business 
capacity and administrative ability. Under 
his direction the Opéra-Comique, the Grand 
Opera, and the Comédie Frangaise have enjoyed 
prosperity. M. Perrin, like M. Carvalho, was 
a thorough artist. And here I gladly take 
occasion to offer to M. Carvalho the tribute of 
my admiration. Only those who have been 
present at his rehearsals, and have witnessed 
his intelligent and untiring activity, can under- 
stand how much he has contributed to the 
success of the numerous masterpieces he has 
conducted,—such, for instance, as “ Faust,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Mireille.” M. Perrin 
was quite willing to produce “1’Africaine,” but 
he had not a sufficiently powerful cas¢ to ensure 
its success. The four artists whose support he 
deemed indispensable in the principal ré/es— 
namely, MM. Faure and Naudin, Mdlle. Battu, 
and Mme. Marie Sasse—were, with the excep- 
tion of Mme. Sasse, under contract to Mr. F. 
Gye, of Covent Garden. A conference between 
the two directors ended without result, both 
being excellent managers. Mr. Gye required 
his artists for the London season, and declined 
to release them without an indemnity of 250,000 
francs. The sum was excessive; and M. 
Perrin, who had told me his difficulties, will- 
ingly accepted my offer to negotiate with the 
London manager. I found Mr. Gye a little 
brusque, but not unreasonable. When I saw 
him, he was just starting for London. At first 
he said that 250,000 francs would not pay him 
for the loss of his three artists, and that M. 
Perrin could not suppose that he should make 
any sacrifice of his own interests. However, 
when he’cooled a little, I observed that the sum 
he demanded was excessive, and offered him 
100,000 francs, which, in the end, he accepted. 
The Emperor wished for the production of 


| “)Africaine ;” M. Perrin submitted to him the 
| result of my negotiations with Mr. Gye, and he 


ordered the sum of 100,000 francs to be paid 
from the treasury for the purpose. This sum I 
at once took to Mr. Gye: the negotiations had 
not lasted twenty-four hours; and that same 
evening the first rehearsal of “l’Africaine” took 
place in the Opera Theatre. 

It is needless to recall the triumphs of Faure 
as Nelusko—afterwards played with equal power 
by Lassalle—and Mme. Marie Sasse as Selika. 


Mdlle. Marie Battu and M. Naudin shared in 


their success. 


In Italy, Verdi is the worthy successor of 
Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. His early 
efforts were not happy: “ Oberto, conte di San 
Bonifacio” obtained only a partial success, 
and consequently no director would accept 
“‘Nabuco,” which was produced at the expense 
of the composer and his friends. : 

The singing of Frezzolini, for whom Verdi 
wrote “I Lombardi” and “Jeanne @Arc,” 
contributed much to the success of those operas, 
“Guillaume Tell” in Paris, “I! Barbiere” in 
Rome, and “Norma” at La Scala in Milan, 
had been but coldly received by the public; and 
“Traviata” met the same fate at Venice in 


MM. Graziani and Varesi. Mme. Donatelli 
was partly the cause of this failure. Being very 
stout, she was quite unfitted for her part: the 
spectators could not possibly imagine her dying 
of consumption. It was Mme. Strepponi, if I 
am not mistaken, who afterwards played “La 
Traviata ;” and the master married the singer 
who had so well comprehended and illustrated 
his genius. He is the chief master of the 
modern Italian school _ 

It is impossible to deny the influence of 
Verdi’s music on the destinies of his country,— 
it has certainly hastened Italian unity ; and by 
a strange coincidence, the letters composing 
Verdi’s name are the initials of the words of 
salute to the King of Italy: Vittorio Emanuele 
Re D’Italia. 

Ponchielli, whose recent death is truly 
mourned, will be remembered with honour in 
Italy. His operas “Gioconda,” “ Promessi 
Sposi,” and “I Lithuani,” are recognised 
works of high merit. 

Boito, who in his “ Mefistofele” had the 
hardihood to attack the subject of Gounod’s 
ever-successful “ Faust,” has obstinately refused 
to let any director produce his new opera 
“ Nerone,” a work said to be equal in value to 
“ Mefistofele.” He has also written the libretto 
of Verdi’s “ Otello,” which is now awaited with 
so much impatience. 

Mancinelli represents the Italian school of 
the future. His talent is indicated by “ Isolda 
di Provenga,” which. has been performed in 
Naples and Bologna. 

Prince Poniatowski, descended from the 
Polish kings, was a tenor singer as well as a 
composer. All his family were artists, and 
could have sung without extraneous aid the 
whole réfertoire of operas. The prince, who 
had inherited millions, was ruined in the fall 
of the Second Empire. He died in London, 
where he was a political refugee, and where 
he had gained a livelihood by giving lessons in 
singing,—his proverbial gaiety and amiability 
remaining unchanged by the reverses of fortune. 

Paolo Tosti, professor of singing to Queen 
Victoria and Princess Beatrice, is also a com- 
poser of romance music, in which he excels so 
greatly as to resemble Schubert. 

I give a few more names: Petrella, who has 
obtained a well-merited popularity by his opera 
“Ruy Blas;” Giulio Alary, a good con\poser 
and excellent singing master; Rotoli, Denza, 
and Lucantoni follow in the footsteps of Tosti. 





Mr. Caru Rosa will open the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, London, on January 12, for a season of 
light English opera. The first work produced will 
be M. Planquette’s new operetta ‘Paul Jones.” This 
will be followed by a new opera by Mr. Goring Thomas. 


THE Sunderland Harmonic Society give three 
Subscription Concerts during their season. At the 
first, which takes place on November 1, a new cal- 
tata, entitled ‘‘The Golden River,” by their con- 
ductor, Mr. Kilburn, will be produced, The vocalists 





engaged are Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Florence 


| Hoskins, Mr. Orlando Harley, and Mr. Santley. 


1853. The interpreters were Mme. Donatelli, 
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HE end of a good thing is better than the 
beginning, and Mr. Manns probably 
had no expectation of such a crowd of 
admiring hearers to welcome him in 

October as assembled to bid him farewell in 
April. Still, the attendance would have made 
a goodly show in any other building ; and the 
playing of the famous band was, as ever, 
distinguished by its precision and unity of force 
and feeling. Mozart’s Overture to Zauberflote 
was a welcome commencement ; surely no over- 
ture can surpass it in varied beauty, and it was 
given with splendid fire and brilliancy. Beet- 
hoven’s No. 1 Symphony in C followed, with its 
favourite Andante and unique Minuet and Trio. 
Then Gounod’s “Jewel Song” was given by 
Mdlle. Elvira Gambogi ; one of those dperatic 
songs which especially requires action to make 
it perfectly enjoyable. 

Mr. Fritz Hartvigson's playing needs no 
description; he is the fitting interpreter of 
Liszt’s startling rhapsodies; he seems able to 
conquer the most gigantic difficulties. The 
distinctness of his pianissimo, and the beauty 
of his prolonged shake, are particularly noticeable 
in such a concert-room as that of the Crystal 
Palace. 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn shared with the 
orchestra a well-deserved ovation for his “ Dowie 
Dens o’ Yarrow.” The piece is remarkable for 
fresh originality and strong Scottish flavour ; 
and amidst the savage fierceness and deep 
gloom there are most lovely phrases of pathetic 
melody. The story is indicated in the following 
words :— 


THE DOWIE DENS O° YARROW. 


1. 
Late at e’en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawing,* 
They set a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawing.t 


2. 

‘* What though you be my sister’s lord, 
We'll cross our swords to-morrow.” 
‘* What though my wife your sister be, 

T’ll meet ye then on Yarrow.” 


3. 
‘* O stay at hame, my noble lord, 
O stay at hame, my marrow ! f 
My cruel brother will you betray © 
On the dowie houms § 0’ Yarrow.” 


4. , 
O fare ye weel, my ladye gaye ! 
O fare ye weel, my Sarah ! 

For I maun gae, though I ne’er return 
Frae the dowie dens o’ Yarrow.” 


o e e e ° . 


5. 
As he gaed up the Tennie’s bank, 
I wot he gaed wi’ sorrow, 
Till down in a den, he spied nine armed men, 
On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow. 


d 6. 
‘* If I see all, ye’re nine to ane; 
And that’s an unequal marrow ; 
Yet will I fight, while lasts my brand, 
On the bonnie banks o” Yarrow.” 


ee 





* Lawing, reckoning. + Dawing, dawning. 
$ Marrow, match or second-self. 


7. 
Four has he hurt, and five has slain, 
On the bloody braes o’ Yarrow, 
Till that stubborn knight came him behind, 
And ran his body thorough. 


8. 
As she sped down yon high, high hill, 
She gaed wi’ dool and sorrow, 
And in the den spied ten slain men, 
On the dowie banks o’ Yarrow. 


9. 
She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough, 
She kissed them, till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow. 


10, 
She’ kissed his lips, she kaimed his hair, 
As aft she had dune before, O ; 
And there wi’ grief her heart did break | 
In the dowie dens 0” Yarrow. 


Mdlle. Gambogi sang two more songs, by 
Schumann and G. J. Bennett ; Mr. Hartvigson 
played a giga con variazioni by Raff, and the 
concert ended with a wild Spanish rhapsodie by 
Chabrier, in which were unfamiliar effects by 
odd toneless instruments, which seemed some- 
how out of place in a Saturday concert at the 
Crystal Palace. Outside in the nave was such 
a display of fruits and vegetables as made one 
wonder how they could possibly have ripened in 
this strange summer. 

We append a list of promised vocalists and 
solo instrumentalists :— 

VOCALISTS— 


MADAME NORDICA. MADAME PATEY. 
MISS MARY CURRAN. 
and 


MADAME BELLE COLE. 


MISS ANNA WILLIAMS, 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA BADIA. 


MR. EDWARD LLOYD. 
and 
MR. BARTON M‘GUCKIN. 


MDLLE. ALPHONSINE DOUILLY. 
MDLLE. ELVIRA GAMBOGI. 
. HENSCHEL. 2 
_ 53 MR. BARRINGTON FOOTE. 
MR. MAX HEINRICH. 
MR. ANDREW BLACK. 
MR. BRERBTON, 
and and 
MADAME VALLERIA. MR. GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


MDLLE. ANTOINETTE 
TREBELLI. 





SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS— 
Violin: Pianoforte: 
DR. JOSEPH JOACHIM. MADAME ESSIPOFF. 
HERR FRANZ ONDRICEK. MISS FANNY DAVIES. 
MONSIEUR MARSICK. MISS ETHEL BAUER. 
MASTER HAROLD BAUER. , and 
MISS MARIE DOUGLAS. 


MDLLE. JANOTHA. 
M. JOHANNES WOLFF. 


ge: e HERR STAVENHAGEN. 
SAA RE ROR MR. OSCAR BERINGER, 
Harp: MR. FRITZ HARTVIGSON. 
MR. LOCKWOOD. pe 
Organ: OTTO HEGNER 





MR. JOHN F. BARNETT. (the marvellous Child Pianist), 


.. Amongst the Instrumental Works which will 
be performed for the first time at these Concerts, 
will be the following :— 


Irish Symphony, - C.V. Stanford. 
Festal Symphony in D, . Heary Gadsby. 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat, « C. Goldmark, 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra,. . 3. Godard. 
Concert: Overture, “‘Im Herbst” (In 

Autumn), .— &. Grieg. 
An Overture to Shakespeare’ 's “« Twelfth 

Night,” A. C. Mackensie. 

Benedictus for Violins and Wind Inet. 

ments,. « A.C. Mackenzie. 
Concert-Overture, “The Dowie Dens ° 

‘Yarrow,” . « Hamish MacCunn. 
Suite of German Dances for Strings . Franz Schubert. 
Cortége-fantastique, . + M. Mosskowshi. 
Rhapsodie, ‘‘ Espana,” . Chabrier. 

Etc. ete. 


The second concert, Saturday 2oth ult., being 
the thirty-third anniversary of the establish- 
ment of these concerts, Mr. Manns gave an 


the Words,” including the programme of the 
first concert, Saturday, 20th October 13855. 
It comprised five pieces for strings, of which 
two were violin solos played by himself, and 
two others were overtures; the second part 
consisting of five pieces for a wind band in the 
transept. On the 1st December, however, an 
advance was made; the-wind band was dis- 
continued, and the performance of symphonies 
was begun ; to what perfection it is carried at 
the present time is well known. So greatly has 
the taste of the Palace visitors improved, that 
Mr. Manns tells us he has played by request 
within the last ten days symphonies by Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert, and Schumann; and is 
giving, also by request, all the symphonies of 
Beethoven in chronological order. “The fact,” 
“Says Mr. Manns, “that this marvellous change 
in the musical requirements of the residents 
round the Crystal Palace has, to some extent 
at least, grown out of that little seed which was 
sown in the musical ground of the Palace thirty- 
three years ago to-day, and that we can now 
point with pride to the possession of an 
orchestra which is able to do full justice to the 
demand for refined performances of high-class 
musical compositions, will, I feel sure, be 
sufficient excusé for my having, in the pride 
of my heart, referred in these lines to the 
Thirty-third Anniversary of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts.” 

Mr... Manns _has indeed just ground for 
satisfaction in the review. of these thirty-three 
years of valuable and successful work. His 
steady devotion, enterprise, and musicianly 
qualities have earned him and. his orchestra 
a world-wide renown. The second concert: of 
this season was not so interesting as the first ; 
but the third has a programme of considerable 
interest, and will be noticed next month, as 


being too late for our present issue. 





“Oe Seomen of the 
Guard.” 


ouey y aaneee 


HATEVER may be the general opinion of 
the crowds who for so many seasons have 
flocked to the Savoy for amusement, pure 
and simple, we must distinctly congratulate 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan on their new departure. 
Our favourite English composer's talents are too great 
to be continually spent on light music, however pleas- 
ing. Inthe new opera, ‘‘ Fhe Yeomen of the Guard,” 
he has had more serious work to do—and has done it 
well, of course. There is always something delightful 
in Sullivan’s treatment of whatever theme he takes in 
hand, whether it be oratorio, cantata, opera, or song: 
and the principal charm of the new production is the 
music, 

The scenes are but two, or rather one, under the 
alternate light of the sun or the moon, being simply 
the Tower on its ancient green, as it appeared in 
Elizabethan days. Instead of a farcical Lord Chief 
Executioner, we have a serious and sombre heads- 
man, and a hero in real danger of decapitation, from 
which he is saved by a friendly plot among the 
yeomen of the guard. Mr. Grossmith is a sort of 
Shakespearian jester, and though he is not the pivot 
of the story, he gives the principal part of the humour 
without which nothing is ever written by Mr. Gilbert. 
Miss Geraldine Ulmar is the chief heroine, and her 
part suits her well. Miss Jessie Bond is sparkling as 
usual, and has an excellent foil in the grim gaoler, 
who fancies himself a witty wag. The hero and 
tenor, Mr. Courtice Pounds, is new to the Savoy stage, 
and so is Mr. Denny, head gaoler. We shall take 
another occasion to give a longer notice of this opera, 
—especially with regard to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
music. The reception of the eagerly expected work 
was most enthusiastic, and it will no doubt have a 








$ Dowie houms, dowie dens, doleful mounds and dells. 





interesting notice of the fact in the “ Book of 





long and successful run. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL FROM NORTH-EAST, 





| 
which is of the same period, | 
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garding the interment of the king in this place, 
the tomb was opened in the presence of Dy 
Jeune, the late Bishop of Peterborough. The 
following is an account of the scene given by 


the sub-sacrist : “Just below the flooring, im. 


mediately under the tomb, we came first to a 
wooden coffin, quite sound, and after removing 
a portion of this, we came to a leaden one, con- 
taining the remains of the king; the wood, 


is richly decorated. with | although light as cork, was still very perfect, 


panels and niches. This 
porch has recently been 
restored, and the niches 
filled with statues, the work 
of the late Mr. Redfern. 
The most striking pecu- 
liarity of the interior is the 
manner in which the Nor- 
man walls and piers have 
been recased with Perpendi- 
cular tracery. An unusual 
feature in the nave is the 
great height of the Norman 
piers, just double that of the 
piers in Norwich Cathedral 
of the same period. The 


nave windows are filled | 


with stained glass, chiefly 
modern, and many of them 
represent historical sub- 
jects connected with the 
cathedral. 

The Norman walls of the 
transepts show the earliest 
examples of Perpendicular 
tracery grafted on the 
original masonry. In the 
south transept is a curious 
bracket resembling a 
builder's square in form, 
which is called the “ Pren- 





HE diocese of Gloucester is of the New ' tice’s Bracket.” It is supported by a master 
Foundation, having been established by | mason with his apprentice above, and was pro- 

Henry VIII. in 1541, when the Abbey | bably intended as a memorial of the workmen. 
Church of St. Peter was turned into a =‘ The choir, with its vast east window, filled 
cathedral. Gloucester Abbey had been for with ancient stained glass, rich vaulting, and fine 
centuries one of the most important and flourish- | Perpendicular stalls, presents a truly magnificent 
ing monastic institutions in the country. | coup dail, The east window is the largest in 
A convent had been founded at Gloucester in | England. The tracery is Perpendicular, but | 
681 by Osric, nephew of Ethelred, who after- | the glass is of the Decorated period. The sub-— 


wards became King of Northumberland. In ject is our Saviour and the Virgin 
757, however, the nuns were dispersed, and it Mary, surrounded by the Apostles 
was not until 1022 that a body of Benedictine and various saints. The figures are 
monks was settled there by Canute. In 1088 the white, except for the hair and borders 
Saxon church was completely destroyed by fire. | to the robes, which are stained 
A new church was at once begun by Abbot | yellow. The background consists 
Serlo, which was finished in 1100. During the | of alternate stripes of red and bluc, 
next century this building also suffered so | each occupying the breadth of one 
severely from fire, that of the original Norman | light. In 1862, the glass, amount- 
work but little remains beyond the main walls, | ing to 2000 square feet, was taken 
piers, and some of the windows. In 1242 the | down, cleaned, and releaded at a 
present vaulting of the nave was finished. cost of £600. 

A great impetus was given to the works in The whole choir was restored in 
the Abbey Church by the burial there in 1327 | 1873 by, Sir Gilbert Scott, and at 
of the body of the murdered Edward II. The | the same time a new reredos was 
tomb became almost immediately a very popular | presented by the Freemasons of the 
place of pilgrimage ; and so many and rich were | province. On the north side of the 
the offerings, that the abbots found themselves | presbytery is the famous tomb of 
able to carry out extensive alterations and | Edward II. The body of the mur- 
improvements in their church. During the | dered king had been refused burial 
fourteenth century, much of the Norman work | at the monasteries of Bristol, Kings- 
was cased with tracery, the choir was vaulted, | wood, and Malmesbury, when the 
and the great east window inserted. In the Abbot of Gloucester, fortunately for 
fifteenth century the west front, tower, and himself and his church, had the 
Lady Chapel were built, and the cloisters | courage to bring the body from 
completed. | Berkéléy Castle in his own carriage, 

The tower, which rises two storeys above the and cause it to be solemnly interred. 
roof, has been said to be the most beautifully |The monument, with its alabaster 
proportioned in England. It is remarkable for | effigy and exquisite canopy of taber- 
the graceful openwork tracery of the pinnacles | nacle work, was erected at the cost 
and turrets. The west front is not especially | of Edward III. In 1855, some 
striking in character, but the south porch, | doubts having been expressed re- 





| and the lead one quite entire, and made with a 
| very thick sheet of lead, its shape very peculiar, 
| being square at the bottom, and rising on each 
| side like an arch, and so turned over the body 
in an oval or arched form, and seemed to have 

been made to set nearly close upon the body, 
The tomb was never known to have been 
_ opened before.” 

To the east of Edward’s tomb is the monu- 
| ment and effigy of Osric, the founder of the 
_abbey. It bears the name “ Osricus Rex,” and 
| the date 681, but it is not in reality older than 
_ the sixteenth century, having been erected by 


before the dissolution of the monastery. The 
| effigy, which is older than the rest of the monu- 
ment, holds the model of a church in the left 
hand. 

The Lady Chapel is remarkable for its beauti- 
ful lierne vaulting, and the picturesque arrange. 
ment of the side chapels. The east window, 
like that of the choir, is Perpendicular, and 
filled with the original stained glass, with pre- 
vailing tones of white and yellow. In St. 
Andrew’s Chapel is the tomb with oaken effigy 
of Robert Courthose, eldest son of the Con- 
queror, who was imprisoned by Henry I. for 
twenty-eight years in Cardiff Castle. The effigy 
was broken to pieces by. Cromwell’s soldiers, 
but was put together again and replaced by Sir 
Humphrey Tracy after the Restoration. 

In the triforium of the choir is the passage 
known as the Whispering Gallery, where the 
slightest sound at one end is heard distinctly at 
the other. On the wall are painted the following 
lines :— , 

‘* Doubt not but God who sits on high, 
Thy secret prayers can hear ; 
When a dead wall thus cunningly 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear.” 
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In the vaulting of the cloisters, which are 
unsurpassed by any in the kingdom, may be 
seen the earliest known example of fan tracery. 
The south walk contains twenty carols or cells 
for study, and the north walk a lavatory in very 


perfect condition. Of late years the cloister | 
windows have all been filled with stained glass, | 


representing incidents in the life of Christ. 

The Chapter Library is believed to 
have been the original library of the 
abbey. It is along room of Perpendicular 
architecture, with a large. east window. 
The most important manuscript contained 
in it is a transcript of Abbot Froucester’s 
“ Lives of the Abbots of Gloucester, from 
the Foundation of the Monastery to 1381.” 
There is also’'a fine Sarum Missal, and a 
MS. volume containing several ancient 
Latin services. 

Among the chief historical incidents 
connected with Gloucester Abbey were 
the assembling there of the first Parlia- 
ment after the Conquest, the coronation 
inthe church of Henry III. in 1216, and 
the holding by Richard II. of a Parliament 
in 1316. During the siege of Gloucester 
by Cromwell’s troops, the cathedral 
suffered comparatively little, although 
there was at one time a scheme for its 
total destruction, “and the persons who 
designed it had agreed among themselves 
for their several proportions.” “ Instru- - 
ments and tackel” had already been 
provided “for to take downe the tower,” 
when, thanks to the exertions of persons 


building was granted in 1657 to the Mayor 
and Burgesses of the city. 

Among the most celebrated of Glou- 
cester’s bishops may be mentioned the 
unfortunate John Hooper (1551-1555), 
whose Protestant principles brought him 
a martyr’s death, he being burnt as a 
heretic at Gloucester in 1555, and William 
Warburton (1760-1779), the friend and 
companion of Pope, whose poems he 
edited, and the writer of many impor- 
tant theological works, among the best 
known of which is The Divine Legation 
of Moses. 

A good illustration of the notions of 
ecclesiastical propriety in the last century 
is to be found in the following passage 
from Walpole :— 

“Here, at Gloucester, is a modernity 
(1753) which beats all antiquities. for 
curiosity. Just by the high altar is a 
small pew, hung with green damask, with 
curtains of the same, a small corner cup- 
board, painted, carved, and gilt, for birds 
in one corner, and two troughs of a bird- 
cage with seeds and water. It belongs 
to Mrs. Cotton, who, having lost a 
favourite daughter, is convinced her soul 
is transmigrated into a robin redbreast, 
for which reason she passes her life in 
making an aviary of the Cathedral of 
Gloucester, The Chapter indulge this 
whim, as she contributes abundantly to 
glaze, whitewash, and. ornament the 
church,” ; 

It appears that*Mrs. Cotton had ‘pre- 
sented the Chapter with a hundred pounds, 


and out of gratitude for this it was ordered on | 


November 29, 1757, that “the screen before 
King Edward the Second: and Abbot Parker’s 
tombs be removed backward on a line with 
the choir wall, and that proper provision be 
made there for a seat for the use of Mrs. 
Cotton.” ; 

It is needless to say that Gloucester Cathedral 
Played no small part in the musical history 








| of this country. Among the organists who 


have attained something like celebrity, may be 
mentioned William Hine, who was born in 1687, 


and became a chorister of Magdalen College, 


| Barnabas Gunn, who was celebrated for his 
extempore organ playing. He published some 
sonatas forthe harpsichord, and a volume con- 
taining “two cantatas and six songs,” among 





Oxford, at the age of seven. He afterwards | the subscribers to which’ was no less a person 
studied in London under Jeremiah Clark. In | than Handel. 
1712 Hine became organist of Gloucester | 
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OSRIC’S ‘TOMB, 


Catbedral, where he remained till his death in 
1730. A volume of his anthems was published 
by his widow, together with a “Te Deum” and 
“Jubilate,” of which the latter was by Henry 
Hall, organist of Hereford. This service by 
Hall ‘and Hine is a good specimen of the 
church music of the time, and has continued on 
the répertoires of many of our cathedrals down 
to the present day. Hine was succeeded by 





Samuel Sebastian Wesley spent the last years 
of his life, from 1865 to 1876, as organist 
at Gloucester. Although his finest com- 
positions are due to an earlier period, 
his playing, in spite of ill-health and 
advancing age, appears to have been 
as marvellous as ever, for those who 
remember him at Gloucester declare that 
it seemed as though he had a whole 
orchestra in the organ-loft. : 
The ancient institution of the Three 
Choirs Festival was founded in 1724, 
when the first performance took place 
at Gloucester, and since that year the 


Gloucester, Worcester, and - Hereford, 


performances are held in the cathedral, 
. and the secular evening concerts in the 
Shire Hall. It was not until 1759 that 
oratorios were permitted to be given in 
the cathedrals, but. in that year the 
“Messiah” was performed for the first 
time in Hereford Cathedral. The works 
chosen have been, for the most part, well- 
worn classical compositions, but of late 
years new works have occasionally been 
introduced, such as cantatas by Sullivan 
Stainer, and Hubert Parry. 

The honour is due to Gloucester for 
having, in 1886, set the example, since 
followed by one or two other cathedrals, 
of holding a series of musical perfor- 
mances during the winter in the nave, 
which are open gratuitously to all classes 
alike. That: this undertaking has suc- 
ceeded in its object is proved by the 
large attendance, ayeraging 2500, and the 
excellent behaviour of the audience. 

The organ was built by Renatus Harris 
in 1658, and is said to have been the 
first organ erected in England after the 
general destruction of these instruments 
at the Commonwealth. There is probably 

’ but little of Harris’ work left, since the 
organ has undergone several extensive 
alterations during the past two centuries, 
notably in 1830, when it was enlarged by 
J. C. Bishop, and in 1847, when it was 
rebuilt by Willis. This year the instru- 
ment is again to be greatly enlarged and 
improved by Mr. Willis, and £1000 is 
to be collected for this object. The 
screen and case are to be left untouched, 
but the key-boards will be placed at one 
side, as is the case at Exeter, for the 
greater convenience of the organist when 
the service is held in the nave. The 
instrument will also be fitted throughout 
with pneumatic action. 





“Gop SAVE THE QUEEN” has been 
appropriated as an American national air. 
Transatlantic bands play the Royal Anthem 
under the title of “‘America.” Perhaps if the 
Cork band had been aware of this fact, they 
would not have so strongly objected to play 
‘‘God Save the Queen” at the Irish Exhibition. 

‘* ROBERTO” was produced by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at Dublin the other day, Mr. Barton M‘Guckin 
playing the principal part for the first time. 

Ir is reported that Dr. Hubert Parry and Mr. 
Corder will compose choral works for the Leeds 
Festival next year. 

At the third of the above-mentioned concerts, 
Gliick’s ‘‘ Iphigenia” will be performed, and at the 
sixth Handel’s ‘‘ Samson.” 


festivals ‘have been held alternatély at . 


down to the present time. The morning - 
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Minnedingerd ane. 
Meiat erdingerd. 


—0:— 
ISTINCT as is the difference in cha- 

racter between the two schools of 
minstrels, whose members bore the 

title of Minnesingers and Meister- 

singers respectively, yet the actual period at 
which the former became extinct and the latter 
took its rise has long been one of those nuts 
upon which German savants love to’ exercise 
their jaws, It is therefore scarcely to be 
wondered at, that even in these enlightened 
times many people are apt to confuse the two 
classes of poet-musicians one with another, 
or, at best, have but a dim idea of the essential 
points of difference between them. Let us, then, 
. take a brief survey of the leading characteristics 
of both these schools, and of the careers of 
some of their most distinguished members. In 
so doing, we must not forget to dwell for a 
moment upon the illustration given us by Wag- 
ner of the manners and customs of the Minne- 
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Unlike the poetic contests of the Troubadours, 
the subject under discussion upon this occasion 
had nothing to do with love, but merely dealt 
with the rival merits of the various royal patrons 
of the competing minstrels. According to the 
ancient poem which describes the scene, and 
the authorship of which is uncertain, the chal- 
lenge was laid down by Henry of Ofterdingen, 
who offered to prove that his master, Leopold 
of Austria, surpassed in virtue all the other 
princes in Christendom. Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Henry of Rispach accepted the 
challenge, and Wolfram von Eschenbach and 
Reinmar the Elder were chosen as judges. 
Henry of Ofterdingen agreed to perish at the 
hands of the hangman if he could not vanquish 
his adversaries, 

The struggle began. Henry extolled the 
merits of Leopold of Austria, while his opponents 
retorted with those of Philip Augustus of France, 
the Count of Henneberg, and, above all, the 
Landgrave of Thuringia. The discussion be- 
came so heated that even the judges took part 
in it, and at length the adversaries of Ofter- 
dingen declared him to be defeated, and desired 
that the hangman should perform his office. 
Henry, however, complained of foul play, and 
begged to be allowed to call in another arbiter 








singers in “Tannhiuser,” and of their more 
humble successors in 


in the person of Klingesor of Hungary. Here: 


1198, when the imperial crown was disputed 
by Otho and Philip of Suabia, Walther, who 
attached himself to the cause of the latter, wrote 
one of his longest poems upon the troubles and 
dissensions of his country. In all his historical 
pieces he shows himself a staunch patriot, eager 
for a liberal policy, and strongly opposed to the 
influence exercised by the papal court in Ger. 
many. Like his comrades, he wandered from 
court to court, as he himself says, “ From the 
Elbe to the Rhine, and thence to Hungary, 
have I surveyed; from the Seine to the Mur, 
from the Po to the Drave, have I learned the 
customs of mankind.” The conclusion to which 
he comes is, that his native land is superior to 
all others, both as regards the good-breeding of 
the men and the angelic beauty of the women, 
It is evident from his writings that Walther 
possessed the sensitive, morbid nature of the 
true poet. While at the court of Vienna, we 
find him complaining of the want of apprecia. 
tion, especially of a substantial kind, shown 
him by Leopold VII., while he cuts short his 
stay at the court of Duke Bernard in Carinthia, 
because he declares that he was misunderstood 
by the other singers. Even in his portrait in 
the Manesse MS. he is represented as sitting 
in a pensive attitude upon the summit of a 
“pointed rock, his elbow resting on his knee, 

and his chin on his 








the “ Meistersinger.” 
It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the 
Minnesingers (literally 
Love-singers) were the 
German _contempor- 
aries of the Trouba- 
dours of Provence and 
Spain, and the Trou- 
veres of France. The 
golden age of the 
Minnesingers began in 
the twelfth century, 
owing to the patron, 
age bestowed by the 
Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa upon the poets 
of his native land. Per- 
haps in those troubled 
times Frederic had 











hand. 
In his love-songs, 
however, Walther 


could be cheerful and 
lively enough ; and he 
certainly had plenty 
of practice in this 
form of composition, 
since, as he tells us 
himself towards the 
end of his life, “For 
forty years. and more 
have I sung of love’ 
The date of his death 
is uncertain, but it 
seems probable that 
it occurred somewhere 
about the year 1240. 
According to an old 
tradition, he was 
buried in the precincts 














some inkling of the 





truth expressed in the 
lines,—— 
**Wo man singt, da lass dich ruhig nieder ; 
Bose Menschen haben keine Lieder.” 


Again, to his honour be it said, Frederic in- 
sisted that the poets should sing in their native 
tongue instead of the degenerate Latin which 
had hitherto been chiefly affected by German 
writers. So closely was he connected with the 
cause of poetry, that to this day there is a 
legend in the Hartz Forest which places him 
‘*in a subterranean palace in the caverns of the 
Kyffhaus Mountain, his beard flowing on the 
ground, and himself reposing in a trance upon his 
marble throne, awakening only at intervals to 
reward any votary of song who seeks his lonely 
court.” 

The most distinguished patron of the Minne- 
singers was, however, Frederic’s nephew, Her- 
mann, Landgrave of Thuringia, who entertained 
at his castle on the Wartburg nearly a'l the 
most celebrated minstrels of his day. Ilere 
took place in 1207 that famous Battle of the 
Bards, around which, in later days, such a web 
of legend and tradition was woven. The six 
Minnesingers who took part in it were Wolfram 
of Eschenbach, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Reinmar the Elder, Henry of Rispach, or the 
virtuous clerk, Henry of Ofterdingen, and Klin- 
gesor of Ungerland. 





THE POETIC BATTLE OF WARTBURG, 


the magic part of the story begins. Ofterdingen 
travels to Hungary to seek Klingesor’s aid, 
and, thanks to the latter’s miraculous powers, 
the two are conveyed back to the Wartburg 
in a leather trunk in the course of a single night. 
Then begins a war of wits between Klingesor 
and Wolfram. The pair ask each other riddles 
and solve problems; but in spite of the fact 
that Klingesor calls some of his familiar spirits 
to his assistance, neither seems to get much the 
better of the other, and the original cause of 
dispute appears to be altogether forgotten. 
Finally, Klingesor distinguishes himself by pro- 
phesying a marriage which shall take place 
between a princess of Hungary and the Land- 
grave’s son ; and then, in spite of all entreaties 
to remain in Thuringia, returns laden with gifts 
to'his own home. As for poor Henry of Ofter- 
dingen, he has quite retired into the background 
by this time, and his fellow-minstrels do not 
appear to have troubled themselves further 
about his fate. 

Of the six Minnesingers who were present at 
this Battle of the Bards, the most famous were 
Walther von der Vogelweide and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. The former was born about 1190, 
it is believed, at a castle in the Thurgau. More 
than any of his fellows, Walther wrote of the 
political and historical events of his day. In 





of the minster at 
Wartburg, and he is 
said to have left directions that the birds should 
be fed at stated times upon his tomb. 

Of Wolfram von Eschenbach, whom Schlegel 
calls the greatest poet Germany has ever had, 
we have much ‘more scanty knowledge. Heis 
believed to have been born about the end of the 
twelfth century, at Eschenbach, a village near 


forced to enter the service of one or other of 
the rich German nobles, and after wandering 
from place to place, he finally settled down 
the ever hospitable court of the Landgrave d 
Thuringia, where, as we have seen, he was not 
only one of the judges, but also one of the prit- 
cipal combatants at the tournament of song 
Wolfram appears to have been a warrior quilt 
as much as a minstrel, and is generally 
sented in old engravings clothed in full armou, 
and with a war-horse in the background. Hi 
only finished great work is his “ Parsifal’ 
which contains no less than 24,810 verses. 
other authentic works which we have of his a 
two unfinished poems, and eight Minneliedé 
To Wolfram also is attributed, though 4 
uncertain foundation, the greater part of th 
famous collection of early heroic legends 4 
traditions, known as the Heldenbuch. 

Of the other four competing minstrels, A 
gesor of Ungerland was, as we have alre 





Nuremburg. Being a younger son, he wa 
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seen, supposed to be possessed of magical 

wers. The greater part of his life was spent 
in Hungary, where he was treated with great 
favour by the King Andre and Queen Gertrude. 
Indeed, unlike most of his compeers, Klingesor 
became extremely rich, and had a house “as 
luxurious as a bishop’s.” After the assassina- 
tion of Andre, in 1214, Klingesor retired to the 
court of Thuringia, where he died at an advanced 
age in 1250. 

Of Reinmar the Elder we know little beyond 
the tradition that he was the first to adapt the 
High German dialect to the needs of the new 
style of poetry, copied from that of the Trouba- 
dours. Walther von der Vogelweide is also 
said to have learnt from Reinmar the art of 
Minnesang. To Henry of Rispach the title of 
the “ Virtuous Clerk” has clung through all the 
six centuries that have elapsed since his death, 
but how or why he acquired the name has long 
since been forgotten. _Such of his poems as 
have come 


style. They show, moreover, less extravagance 
of sentiment and more self-restraint than the 
songs of the Troubadours and Trouvéres. That 
each poet should do homage to some lady was, 
of.course, de rigueur, although, as often as not, 
the worship was merely of a Platonic kind, and 
be expected no more from the object of his 
adoration than he would from his patron saint. 
A Minnesinger could, it appears, exist con- 
tentedly for years upon a smile, a hand-kiss, 
or permission to wear the colours of his divinity. 
A good example of this kind of love may be 
found in a thirteenth century romance called 
“ Frauendienst,” by Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 
which relates the chivalric life of the author. 
For thirty and three years he devoted himself 
to the service of an unrelenting mistress, but 
meanwhile he found leisure, quite incidentally 
as it would appear, to get himself married, and 
we have no reason to doubt that he made an 
excellent husband and father. ; 





“Le Dict de la Harpe,” the author declares 
that it should be used “by knights, esquires, 
clerks, persons of rank, and ladies with plump 
and beautiful hands,” and that “its courteous 
and gentle sounds should be heard only by the 
elegant and the good.” _ - 

Before quitting this portion of our subject, we 
must dwell for a moment upon the picture of 
Minnesinger-life at the court of Hermann, Land- 
grave of Thuringia, which Wagner has given 
us in the opera: of “Tannhiuser.” The poetic 
tournament represented in this opera does not 


of Wartburg, of which an account has already 
been given ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that such contests were of no uncommon occur- 
rence among the Minnesingers. -. 
The combat in which Tannhiuser is supposed 
to take part, has for its subject the ever popular 
one of love. The manner in which this scene 
is led up to by the arrival and procession up 
the hall of 
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are pretty 
and natural, 
and possess- 
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ious rhythm. 
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guests, to 
the stately 
strains of the 
march, is ex- 
cellent, but 
i its musical 
treatment 
must, we 
\ee imagine, 
have caused 
disappoint- 
ment to all 
who listened 
to it for the 
first time. 
Can we not 
all remember 
the delight- 
ful -expecta- 
tion with 
which we 
looked _for- 
ward to hear- 
ing a group 
of Minne- 
singers con- 
tending to- 
gether upon 
their own 
especial sub- 
ject of Love? 
What an 
opportunity 
4 seemed here 
\ for the most 
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mentioned, a 
vast number 
of the poems of the Minnesinger have been 
Preserved to us. This famous collection was 
compiled by Rudiger von Manesse, a senator 
of Zurich, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. It appears that Rudiger used to hold 
at his house a sort of academy or conversazione, 
where all the pieces of poetry which could be 
collected were examined, and those which were 
thought worthy were enrolled in his Liederbuch. 
Each poem was introduced by a quaint illumi- 
nation, usually representing some incident in 
the life of the poet. 

Although love-singers by profession, the 
Mlinnesingers by no means confined their muse 
one subject. In their epic poems and metri- 
romances, they dealt with historical events 
nd topics of the day, such as politics, battles, 
nd crusades, The Minnelieder proper, how- 
tr, were always in praise of the lady of their 
foration, and these are often distinguished by 
charming natural simplicity and gaiety of 
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‘ment of all; and in an ancient poem called 


The music to which the songs of the Minne- 
singers were sung, was, of course, of the most 
primitive kind ; still it shows a distinct advance 
upon the stiff and crabbed church music of the 
period. It is to the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers, who took audacious liberties with the 
art, that we owe several important innovations 
in harmony, as well as the gradual invention of 
descant. The examples of their songs which 
have been handed down to us are often distin- 
guished by a simple, tolerably well marked 
melody, but the ideas of time are elementary 
enough. Although the Minnesingers were 
usually masters of a great variety of instru- 
ments, those used for accompaniments were 
almost exclusively viol and harp, and the 
accompaniments themselves were merely the 
notes of the melody struck in unison with the 
voice. 

The harp was held to be the noblest instru- 





HERR WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 


and romantic 
of melodies ! 
Surely, we thought, even Wagner, with his 
stern self-restraint, and strict notions of the 
dramatic and artistic unities, must feel himself 
justified, in such a scene as this, in allowing his 
vein of melody its fullest play. 

But no; nothing of the kind. Instead of the 
delicious love-songs we expected, our ears were 
regaled with yard after yard of the dreariest 
recitative, declaimed at the full power of the 
Minnesinger’s lungs, in order that it might be 
heard above the Wagnerian orchestration. We 
have heard this treatment of the scene accounted 
for by Wagnerites on the ground that the Minne- 
singers were in the habit rather of declaiming 
than singing their poems, and therefore that 
the composer was more historically accurate in 
writing recitatives than melodies. 

Now it will be easily seen that this theory 
will not hold water. The Minnesingers no 
doubt declaimed their long heroic or narrative 
poems, occasionally striking a few chords on 


pretend to be identical with the famous Battle . 
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their harps, in order to give dramatic emphasis 
to the words ; but in their love-poems or Minne- 
lieder, we may be sure that they broke into 
song of the simple, melodious kind, of which 
some few specimens have been handed down 
to us. But whether they recited or whether 
they sang, it is evident that Wagner’s declama- 
tory recitative, with its awkward intervals and 
heavily-scored accompaniment, is as unlike any 
kind of music produced by the Minnesingers, 
as would be the most modern Italian aria or 
romance. Again, if the composer really held 
the theory put forward by his admirers, he 
would have proved himself guilty of glaring 


inconsistency by the introduction of such genuine |. 


melodies as the March, or Wolfram’s “Song to 
the Evening Star.” 

A far more probable explanation is, that 
Wagner had a strong belief in the effectiveness 
of the unexpected. In the scene in the Venus- 
berg, for example, where we should naturally 
expect to hear the most melting and seductive 
Strains, we are treated to some of the least 
attractive music Wagner ever wrote; and so 
difficult, moreover, that it is rare to hear it 
correctly rendered even in the best German 
theatres. Fortunately for us, however, the 
composer did not always work on the same 
principle, since in the ‘ Meistersinger,” of 
which we shall have something further to say 
next month, instead of trying to astonish and 
mystify us, he has given us, besides a magnificent 
picture of medieval burgher-life, some of the 
most beautiful music the world has ever heard. 


fo anie? NaBadim 


foe-Ochudmoeken. 


By ANTONIO GHISLANZONI. 
Translated from the Italian by HAROLD OAKLEY. 
108 
J WAS one morning seated with a few other 











visitors in the house of an amiable countess, 
celebrated in Milan for her talent as an amateur 
pianist, no less than for her beauty and her wealth. 

As usual, music formed the topic of conversation, 
and we were just then having a discussion as to the 
supremacy of German masters as regards instrumental 
compositions. The countess, although her ideas were 
Italian in other matters, in art professed herself 
German, 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant, who, presenting a visiting-card to the 
countess, announced the arrival of a new personage, 

“Show him in,” said the countess, beaming with 
pleasure. 

The expression on her face seemed to denote the 
arrival of one high in her favour. 

Shortly afterwards the servant reappeared, intro- 
ducing, with a visibly strained pronunciation, the 
signor Daniel Nabaiim De-Schudmoéken. 

He was a man between thirty and forty years of age, 
dressed with that exaggerated elegance descriptive of 
the artiste. His manner of presenting himself was 
marked by that self- possession and graceful ease 
common to those who have long been accustomed to 
the curious gaze of the public and the applause of the 
concert-room, 

He inclined his head slightly to the surrounding 
visitors, kissed the countess’s hand, then took a letter 
from his pocket-book which he handed to her with 
pleasing grace. 

**Ah! Baron Teghetoff!” exclaimed the lady, 
after reading, ‘‘he is a gentleman who has never 
deserted the field of art. And how much I am 
indebted to him! He has never forgotten to direct 
to me the greatest and most celebrated talents of 
Europe. . . . Last year there was Thalberg, a few 
days ago Wanwondegger, and to-day Signor Nabaim 
De-Schudmoeken, pianist to the King of Belgium, 
whom I shall now feel honoured to present to my 
friends,” 
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All the guests present saluted the artiste with those 
luminous smiles with which the well-educated and 
polished members of society know so well how to 
produce on their introduction to a stranger, especially 
when that stranger is presented by a lady so dis- 
tinguished as the countess. 

Meanwhile I thought : wherever have I seen this 
man? His face is by no means new to me. 

And instead of talking and complimenting, I fixed 
a scrutinizing glance on the artiste, who in his turn 
appeared to regard me with marked attention. 

The exchange of glances did not escape the countess. 
She thought she understood my desire, presenting me 
more directly to his notice, and tendering to him my 
name and profession. 

“It would be well, Signor Nabaim De-Schud- 


Milan, that you should make the acquaintance of this 
journalist, and I am delighted that here, in my room, 
you have been able to cultivate a friendship that may 
be of such benefit to you.” 

The artiste, reading in my lovks a certain pre- 
occupation, coloured slightly ; but, recovering almost 
immediately from his embarrassment, re-opened his 
pocket-book, extracting a letter from it, which he 
handed to me with these words :— 

‘*In order for you to understand, Signore, how I 
depend on your friendship and protection, you have 
only to read the few lines of this note. Knowing 
your fame, I wished to be commended to your good 
graces. The person who has written this and recom- 
mends me to you, calls himself one of your greatest 
friends.” 

I drew myself apart, opened the letter, and with a 


. vain attempt to conceal my surprise and perturbation, 


mentally read as follows :— 


“¢ DEAR S1R,—I am in Milan for two days, and in- 
tend performing a few of my compositions at the Scala. 
Have you forgot that merry evening we spent together 
on the 24th March 1845, at the Bonne Femme Hotel 
in Turin? You had (if you will remember) enthusi- 
astically applauded me the day before at my recital. 
To-day, after fifteen years, I pray you to give me 
once more your favour. This man who presents him- 
self in Milan with the exotic name of Daniel Nabaim 
De-Schudmoéken, pianist to the King of Belgium, 
once called himself Bartolomeo Scannagatta of Biella. 
For Heaven’s sake, do not betray me! Come and see 
me to-morrow at the Marino Hotel at five in the 
afternoon. We will dine together, and afterwards, if 
you will spare the time and patience to listen to me, 
I will reveal to you the secret of my odd name, and 
recount a story full of bitterness and folly. I trust 
myself to your kindness, and sign myself your indebted 
servant, BARTOLOMEO SCANNAGATTA.” 


It was really him! My memory had not deceived 
me—the tone of the letter and the eloquence of the 
glances which from time to time he directed towards 
me while I read the letter, determined me to offer him 
as soon as possible an assuring word. : 

Advancing towards him, I extended my hand ; he 
put his in mine, and in that friendly grasp a silent 
compact was entered on between us. After a while, 
when he had left the room, the countess spoke of him 
in a mpst enthusiastic manner. 

** None of you must forget that he is my protégé,” 
said the countess repeatedly to those surrounding her ; 
‘*when the Baron Teghetoff recommends an artiste, 
there is no doubt but that he will be one of most 
superior talents. And then—what do you think of 
the name? Daniel— Nabaim De-Schudmoéken — 
God knows if I pronounce it correctly !” 

‘*He must be a wonderful performer in difficult 
pieces,” said one of the listeners ; ‘‘ you can quite 
comprehend that by the number of cons.nants in the 
name.” 

‘* And also,” suggested another, ‘‘ by the aspirated 
k preceded by the diphthong.” 

‘*There is no doubt,” said the countess, ‘‘ that 
these talented foreign artistes have most imposing 
names. Thalberg! What does that name remind 
you of? Youcannot imagine, perhaps, in the solemn 
sound of the name, the pianist proceeding calmly over 
the sea of harmonies, like a huge ship, already proved 
by winds and tempests? Liszt! Cannot you see in 
this name the lightning flashing out from the keys? 





moéken, as you have the intention to appear in | 


nervous fingers communicating itself to the strings of 
the pianoforte, and from there to the nerves of the 
audience? Hans von Biilow ”— ‘ 

The countess, in pronouncing this name, Opened 
her lips in such a manner that her aspiration 
much resembled a yawn. The surrounding visitors 
yawned in concert, repeating I don’t know how 

aaa "and as I had a great 
inclination to give way to an explosion of mirth, I was 
afraid to trust myself in the room much longer, ang 
took the first opportunity of taking my leave, 

At five o’clock the next afternoon I repaired to the 
Marino Hotel, where the musician attended me to 
dinner. 

He had got the table laid out in a small room 
adjoining his bedroom, and I noticed that it was laid 
out for four persons. 

‘‘ Then there are four others to dine with us?” 

‘* Gentlemen in my confidence,” replied the artiste 
smilingly ; ‘* my father and my nephew.” 


Shortly afterwards, just as the servant was serving | 


the soup, an old gentleman with a pleasing and intel. 
gent face entered the room, in company with a tall, 
beardless youth, who might have been about eighteen 
years of age. 

The introduction then toox place. 

‘This is my most excellent father, who has come 
from Biella expressly to assist at my concerts,” 
etc. etc. 

During dinner I learnt that the father of our pianist 
had been for many years conductor of the band, and 
organist at the Biella Church ; he had composed several 
symphonies and two masses, and the son owed to him 
alone his knowledge as a composer, and his ability as 
a pianist. 

After we had finished our dinner, and were seated 
round the table over our wine, the ar¢zs¢e lit a cigar, 
and, after handing one to me and another ’to his 
father, commenced in this manner :— 

‘* You see, my dear father cannot pardon me for 
having altered my name. He pretends that I have 
detracted from the already illustrious name of Scan- 
nagatta part of the glory which belongs to it by 
rights ”"— 

‘Certainly !” interrupted the old gentleman. 
** You do not take into consideration the harm you 
do to all the Bartolomeos (you, nephew, included) 
by depriving their names of that lustre which is 
always reflected by the genius who has preceded 
them.” ; 

The young Bartolomeo, who up to that moment 
had not opened his mouth, allowed an exclamation of 
approval to escape from his lips. 

‘* If you interrupt me at every sentence,” continued 
our pianist, “I shall never be able to justify myself. 
Allow me to speak. Also, I pray you, before releas- 
ing upon me your upbraidings, allow the guilty one to 
finish his confession. And when you have had the 
patience to hear me out, we will submit the verdict 
to the arbitration of a person entirely disinterested, 
that is, to our friend the journalist.” 

The old gentleman emptied his second glass and 
closed his lips firmly together, showing how great an 
effort the silence cost him. 

‘I do not recollect which philosopher it was,” 
continued the pianist, ‘‘ who wrote a book to show 
the influence that names have upon the fortunes of 
individuals. Certain it is, that to have a good name, 
a name genial and high-sounding, generally carries 
fortune with it. I have never understood the pat- 
tiality of our ancestors in borrowing their names trom 
those of animals. Gatti, Orsi, Leoni, Bove, Allochi,* 
etc. etc., constitute the majority of the names o 
Italian families. 

‘* Then, again, a great number of names are partly 
connected with those of animals, such as Pestagallt, 
Mangingalli, Caccialupi, Portalupi, Cacciamostht, 
Pelegatti, etc. etc.; and, lastly, not to mention nume- 
rous other names,—Scannagatta. Hexe is something 
that would furnish matter for a number of pages; and 
to a moral philosopher, an argument for serious col 
sideration. But as I shall perhaps exhaust you! 
patience, I shall confine myself to saying that the 
name of Scannagatta was the cause to a great 
of my original failures. Ido not intend to giveablow 
to my dear father, who is present ; nor yet to 
any rancour against that good relative of mine, whe, 











Can you.not imagine the electric current from the: 


* The Italian for cats, bears, lions, etc. 
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holding me to the baptismal font, was pleased to 

vate my misfortunes with the name of Bartolomeo. 
Certain it is, that at six years of age, when I went to 
ghool, and was initiated into the first lessons ofthe 
alphabet, I commenced to experience the fatal influ- 
exe of my two names. Every time the master called 
me to his desk, a faint sound of mewing from the 
other scholars would reach my ears; and when, on 

‘av asked to recite the first lesson, I remained with 
my mouth closed, he would angrily throw the book 
atme, crying, ‘Get away with you; you always will 
be a Bartolomeo |? 

“These first humiliations irritated me beyond 
measure, and hurt my feelings to such an extent that 
one day (you, my father, will not have forgotten it) 
[came home weeping, and manifesting my firm 
resolve never to return to the school again. My 
determination was so unshakable, that you set your- 
gifto work to finish my education, and taught me with 
so much love and patience the adorable art of Music. 
[led for ten years a life of seclusion, rarely leaving 
the house, and always alone, studying almost inces- 
sntly. My first musical successes, obtained in 
thecircle of my relations and friends at Biella, had 
strengthened my courage, and I was finally reconciled 
to the two fatal names, which had been the origin of 
my infantine sorrows, They were all desirous that 
Ishould appear in public outside Biella ; and you, 
dear father, were convinced that I was a young 
prodigy. 

“In the spring of the year I repaired then, full of 
bright illusions and hopes, to the capital of the 
kingdom, accompanied by one of my relations of the 
name of Bartolomeo, Ignorant of the ways of the 
world, they had not taken the trouble to provide 
me with letters of recommendation. We arrived at 
Turin with no other escort than my own talents and 
the sum of lire 100, subscribed among the family to 
defray the expenses of this my first essay. We called 
on the manager of a theatrical company, and asked if 
he would engage me to play a few pieces between the 
acts of the comedy they were then performing. ‘To 
whom have I the honour to speak ?’ said the manager. 
‘My name,’ said my relation, ‘is Bartolomeo Zuffolone 
of Biella, and this young gentleman is Signor Bartolo- 
mo Scannagatta.’ ‘How many more Bartolomeos |’ 
said the manager, ‘ and all from Biella? Well, we'll 
think it over—we’ll consider about it.’ At that 
moment another gentleman entered upon the scene, 
who was, as we afterwards learned, the proprietor 
of the theatre, The dramatic manager introduced 
ws to him, ‘Zuffolone! Scannagatta! there’s a 
couple of names,’ exclaimed the new-comer, looking 
usdown from head to foot as though we were two 
mendicants. ‘ What next!» Why, with a couple of 
names like this on the programme, we should frighten 
all the people away.’ And he walked off and 
let us standing, taking the manager with him. 
Confused and humiliated by this first failure, 
we left the theatre and walked up and. down 
for over an hour under .the porticoes of Po, 
meditating and discussing what we should do next. 
By chance we came across a shop where they 
advertised pianofgrtes on hire. Entering, under 
pretext of desiring to hire an instrument, we found 
the master of the shop to be a genial sort of man, and 
asked his advice on the matter of giving a concert. 
‘A pianoforte recital!’ he exclaimed, elevating his 
eyebrows, ‘ you wont make a so/do* at present. We 
have one of the. most celebrated pianists performing 
here now, who is creating a furore both in public 
and private circles: Turinese society is going almost 
crazy over his extraordinary abilities. _ You will be 
rash to make any appearance while he is here, and I 
should advise you to give up all thoughts of it.’ ‘ And 
What is the name “of this wonderful man?’ I asked 


with aslight tinge of irony, which betrayed the first | 


«motions of my youthful pride. ‘ He is called—he is 
called,’ replied the lender of pianofortes, speaking 
‘reseendo, ‘Monsieur Ztzey!’ ‘He is called—?’ 
‘aid we, after a short silence, believing the man had 
only sneezed. ‘I have just told you, E¢zey.’ And 
with this information we quitted the shop. 

“How I succeeded, after much trouble and many 
“crifices, in giving my first and only concert at 
Turin, it will not be necessary for me to relate to you. 
You will remember” (and here the narrator turned 





~* Italian penny. 


to me)— ‘‘you wiil remember the scarcity of the 
audience, the indifference with which they listened to 
my performance, and their guasé enmity. I have 
never forgotten and never shall forget how you, 
almost alone, loudly applauded and cried out in a 
voice of admiration after the performance of my last 
piece. The hearty shake of the hand, and the 
encouraging words you spoke to me after the concert, 
were the only recompense I received on that .wretched 
evening ; without you, my young artistic heart would 
have been overcome by despair. 

‘*We returned to Biella in an exceedingly bad 
humour. A few of the papers had passed over my 
performance with a short and sarcastic notice, while 
the critic of one of the papers excused himself for not 
having attended my concert by the indifference which 
the two names of Scannagatta and Bartolomeo had 
inspired within‘him. 

“‘T held a council with -my family, You will 
remember, dear father, how I combated your strong 
desire to make me renew my attempts at Milan. I 
had arrived at a firm conviction that with the name 
of Bartolomeo Scannagatta it would be impossible for 
me to have any success outside my native Biella. 

‘Your supplications at last’ overcame me, You 
persuaded me that the great mistake had consisted in 
going to Turin without letters of recommendation, 
and this time you procured half a dozen for me. I 
set out alone. The name of Bartolomeo Scannagatta 
appeared to me to be sufficiently grotesque without 
taking with me, to add to.its absurdity, a Bartolomeo 
Zuffolone. I dreaded that if my relative accompanied 
me to Milan, we should be greeted with the usual 








sarcastic remark: ‘What could he do with two 
Bartolomeos?’ And my presentiment turned out to 
be not far off the mark. If my unfortunate name 
had alienated from me the attention and patronage of 
the ailettanti of-Turin, it served me still worse at 
Milan. 

‘* When I called at the Conservatoire to request a 
private hearing, the celebrated director of the 
establishment received me with paternal benevo- 
lence. He.assembled the professors and scholars in 
the concert-room, and accompanied my presentation 
with encouraging words ; but when he proffered my 
name, I noticed that some of the young men and one 
or two of the masters turned away from me to conceal 
their hilarity. What else could you expect? I sat 
down to the piano in the worst of humours, played 
four or five pieces before an averse and inattentive 
audience, and on quitting my post, found they had 
all left the room with the exception of the good- 
natured director. 

‘¢ This gentleman approached me after my perform- 
ance, and placing his hand on my shoulder in a 
fatherly manner: ‘My dear boy,’ he said, ‘there is 
no doubt that. you possess a notable talent, but I 
feel bound to warn you of the difficulties that you 
will have in making any good impression in Milan at 
the present time. There is a great barrier between 
you and success, and that barrier is nothing else than 
your name.’ ‘Oh!’ I exclaimed bitterly, ‘is it still 
to be this wretched name of Scannagatta !’ 

‘Things have come to such a pass,” continued the 
direttore- maestro in a sorrowful voice, ‘*that the 
name ofan Italian no longer has credit in the eyes of 
the public. The extraordinary mania has got so firm 
a hold on the people, that I marvel they still tolerate 
a dozen masters in our Conservatoire who have been 
born and brought up in our native country. It 
happened just the other week in this very same room 
where you have found an indifferent audience, that a 
pianist composer from the north created a great sen- 
sation, although he was inferior to you in every 
respect. But he had the fortune to be called Sfrrrt.” 

‘* At this point two cats which had been playing 
together on the carpet, flew at a bound on to the 
small staircase leading to the stage, and immediately 
disappeared from sight. ‘See,’ continued the 
director, ‘these names which put our cats to flight, 
work still greater miracles in Milan — critics, 
musicians, dilettanti, professors, all seem to be 
bewitched. If the rage after these names without 
vowels and overflowing with aspirations continues 
much longer, we shall not be able to speak of music 
and concerts without hissing out each time half-a- 
dozen of our teeth.’ 

“The kind old gentleman had revealed to me 


the truth, the situation of the art and the musicians. 
I sent my letters to two or three journalists, who 
never deigned to announce my concert; and after 
playing at the Santa Radegonda theatre, before a 
public composed for the greater part of workmen and 
the lower classes, who had the goodness to loudly 
applaud me, and cry out ‘bis’ [encore] after two of 
my pieces, in the morning I had the satisfaction of 
reading in one of the papers that a pianist of the 
name of Scannagatta, after having played between the 
acts of the comedy had departed from Milan in an 
omnibus crowded with people from Biella, who had 
come expressly to conduct their great genius back. in 
triumph to his native place. 

‘*Tt was then, that, grieved and humiliated, but still 
confident in my genius and future, I resolved to leave 
Italy, and seek in some foreign parts the recognition 
of my talents which my own countrymen had closed 
their eyes to. I got an engagement as concert 
director in Stockholm, I laboured hard for twelve 
years. 1 composed, directed orchestras, gave 
lessons in singing and the pianoforte, performed at 
concerts, and renounced my name as I had renounced 
my country, having printed on my visiting cards the 
name of Daniel Nabaiim De - Schudmoéken, which 
to-day has caused so much annoyance to my father, 

‘* Any one who has lived for many years away 
from his own country will most likely have experi- 
enced that malady called home - sickness, which is 
almost .certain to attack him sooner or later,. I 
proved to be no exception to the rule. I had a 
longing, a thirst, not only to breathe again my native 
air, but to have a taste of success in my native country, 
which to me, neglected and rejected, had not ceased 
to exist in my mind asan enchanted garden of the arty 

‘* Ought I, could I, with all the memories of the 
past, have resumed’ my unlucky name of Bartolomeo 
Scannagatta? The facts that I have already narrated 
will suggest the reply. Certain it is that, as soon as 
I had arrived at Milan, I had every reason to rejoice 
at the resolution I had taken, What a difference 
between the reception which to-day you see given to 
Daniel Nabaim De-Schudmoéken, and that already 
given to the poor Bartolomeo Scannagatta of Biella ! 
The other day, gn my calling on one of the most 
noted of your journalists, he went into an ecstasy. of 
admiration on reading the name on my card, 
Another, on reading the word Nabaiim, remained for 
two minutes with open mouth and eyes glued in 
their sockets. Two or three members of the Socteta 
del guartetto, on hearing one of my most execrable and 
dissonant waltzes, expressed themselves highly de- 
lighted ; all the leading ladies of society are desirous 
of seeing me, and are continually extolling my 
talents; in the hall of the Conservatoire for the last 
two days there have beeh arguments between the 
masters, one and all, as to who can best pronounce 
my name. This morning I received a four - page 
letter in which a journalist asks me to pardon the 
omission in his notice of the two dots on o€, and begs 
me to attribute this irreverence to the ignorance of 
the printer.. In short ’— 

‘In short,” interrupted the*father of the artiste, 
‘* since the world is so foolish, so small-minded, and 
so full of prejudices and follies” — 

** Call it what you will—have I not spoken truly?” 

And so speaking, the aréiste pressed his hands 
lovingly on each side of the old man’s head, and 
impressed a kiss on his brow. 

“ Away ! away!” responded that good old gentle- 
man, now quite pacified. ‘‘ Call yourself Rabadam, 
call yourself Balaam, call yourself whatever you like— 
but when the public have applauded you, when the 
ladies have all gone into hysterics, and when the 
critics have roared out their oh! oh! of admiration, 
I promise you that I shall rise up in the centre of the 
hall and cry out as loud as possible: ‘Know ye, 
most illustrious, worshipful, and absurd people, that 
this Nabaim, who has played as none others know 
how to play, is Signor Bartolomeo Scannagatta, son 
and pupil of Girolamo Scannagatta now present, 
quondam organist of Bielia cathedral ’”’— 

‘“‘ And musician, ferdio / and maestro such as there 
are few in this world,” 

‘¢ And then we shall return together to Biella ”— 

‘* To make good and true music among those who 
will hear us without prejudice, and who have noble 





hearts as well as good tastes,” 
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b)rofeddion. 


By Henry FisHer, Mus. Doc, 


—:0:— 


N the first part of his book Mr. Fisher has acted 
upon a sort of piébiscite system. Having 
written round to a large number of teachers 
and organists to ask their opinion upon 

various topics connected with the profession, he sets 
before his readers a selection from their. answers. 
The information thus conveyed he believes to be 
very useful to the ‘‘ young person ” who contemplates 
entering the musical profession. As, however, one- 
half of the correspondents, with unconscious rudeness, 
flatly contradict the statements made by the other 
half, and as the author leaves his readers to sift the 
evidence for themselves, the only conclusion to which 
they are led is that circumstances alter cases, and 


By the ‘ musical profession,” Mr. Fisher appears 
to understand only the teacher’s and organist’s pro- 
fession. He does not devote a line to players in 
orchestras or singers of any class, except that he 
gives some answers from correspondents respecting the 
fees demanded by soloists at provincial concerts. 
The first chapter is upon ‘‘ Entering the Profession,” 
and the value of the author’s own opinions upon the 
subject may be gathered by the following extract :— 
‘Whilst the artistic training of a musician will 
compel him to desire the highest class of music, his 
common sense will point out to him that such selfish- 
ness is very undesirable, and in fact that it does not 
pay. It is all very well to be musically up in the 
clouds, but the lot of most people will not permit of 
such sdaring. . . . But ifany one should contend that 
it is wrong to look at our subject from a business 
point of view, and that we should sacrifice every- 
thing to art, the most appropriate reply to such a one 
would be—‘Clear your mind of cant.’ If any one 
is so enamoured of ‘high art’ that he is content to 
starve for it, he will be looked upon with an eye 
of kindly commiseration as a harmless lunatic.” 
Certainly Mr. Fisher himself need be under- no 
apprehension of being looked upon as a harmless 





lunatic of the above-mentioned type, for according to 
his idea the one all-absorbing question in connection 
with the art is, ‘Does it pay?” Of music in the 
abstract, or from an ideal point of view, it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is not one word from 
beginning to end. ; 

The topics dealt with are often absurdly unimpor- 
tant. For example, a great part of the chapter upon 
the teacher and his work is taken up with a discussion 
as to whether it is better for a man to give lessons at 
his own or his pupil’s house. Another chapter treats 
entirely of the relations between an organist and his 
vicar, and the amount of dictation to which the 
former should submit from the latter. A good deal 
of space is devoted to the amateur, and of course to 
the question whether he injures the professional man 
financially or no. 

The latter portion of the book contains a great deal 
of useful information for the musical student. A 
short account is given of the various public music 





schools of this country, and the conservatoires of 
Leipzig and Brussels, in which the fees paid, and the 
special advantages offered at each, are enumerated. 
The public musical examinations next come under 
notice, and text- books for these and methods of | 
working are, recommended, The chapter upon the 
‘*Teacher’s Art” contains a graphic picture of the 
usual manner in which beginners are taught to play, 
and gives directions for the simplifying of elementary 
instruction in the pianoforte. It was surely hardly 
necessary under the above heading to introduce 
anecdotes of the tricks played upon music-masters by 
their young lady pupils. 

A third portion of the book is devoted to legal and 
jusiness matters, and treats of publishing, -articled 
pupils, copyright, and even commercial travellers. 





| dark side of the picture.” 


The business element is indeed so prominent through- 
out the whole work, that, in our opinion, Mr, Fisher 
would have done better to have chosen for his title 
‘¢ The Trade of Music,” rather than the ‘‘ Profession.” 
In short, the book is not one to be read with interest 
by any musicians, except those who regard their art 
merely as a means by which to gain a living. We 
should be sorry for this work to find its way to France 
or Germany, since in the very unlikely event of its 
so doing, we can imagine how triumphantly con- 
tinental musicians would exclaim, ‘‘Truly the 
English are a nation of shopkeepers ! ” 





Accidentafe. 


MUSIC IN THE REVIEWS.—The October number of 
the Nineteenth Century contained an article by Mr. 
J. F. Rowbotham upon the ‘‘ Wagner Bubble.” In 
the Fortnightly appeared an article by Dr. Villiers 
Stanford upon Mr. Hubert Parry’s “Judith.” Miss 
Wakefield writes about ‘‘ Music Competitions” in 
Murray’s Magazine. 

* Ox 


Mr. ROWBOTHAM in his article endeavours to 
prove that the Wagner bubble is already burst. He 
remarks that music went one way and Wagner 
another, also that the composer’s highest ambition 
was to be called a poet, although he never achieved 
anything better than such lines as :— 

“ Mimi hight, 
A mannikin grim, 
Who in nought but greed 
Granted me care, 
To count on me 
When manful I'd waxed, 
In the wood to slay a worm, 
Which long there had hidden a hoard.” 


* * * 


By his adverse criticisms Mr. Rowbotham has 
brought upon himself a furious onslaught from Mr. 
Louis Parker in the Musical World. It is a pity that 
both writers cannot perceive that every man has a 
right to his own opinion. Mr. Parker raves about 
Wagner, and evidently thinks it is incumbent upon 
every one else to do the same. Mr. Rowbotham 
thinks that Wagner is overrated, and believes that 
the general public are of the same way of thinking. 
We must agree with Mr. Parker that it was hardly 
fair of Mr. Rowbotham to give some quotations from 
an English translation of Wagner’s ** Nibelungenlied ” 
in proof of the composer’s defects as a poet. On 
another point we must disagree with Mr. Rowbotham. 
He says: ‘“‘The bubble has at last burst, and in a 
few years’ time, except perhaps the little opera of 
‘Lohengrin,’ there will be no tongue left to call 
attention to the high and inflated pretensions which it 
has been the object of these pages to describe.” In 
our opinion, however, Wagner’s fame in the future 
will rest upon the ‘‘ Meistersinger” rather than any 
other of his works. 

* * * 

Dr. STANFORD also, by his article upon Mr. 
Parry’s ‘‘ Judith,” has brought on himself a slashing 
leader ‘in the Daily Telegraph. Dr. Stanford, 
while ostensibly praising his friend’s work with the 
most disinterested enthusiasm, takes the opportunity 
to attack the critics with more zeal than judgment. 
He asserts that ‘‘ the principal portion of the musical 
press of |England, instead of seeking for merit, more 
often hunts for faults, and not unfrequently manu- 
factures them for the pleasure of descanting on the 


* * * 


LATER on he says: ‘‘ Any writer who is bold 
enough to take a higher flight than the royalty ballad 
and the comic opera, finds that an utter lack of appre- 
ciation, to use the mildest term, is the only recom- 
pense of his laudable endeavour, and unless he be 
strong-minded enough to rate criticism at its proper 
value, discouragement and failure are the result.” 


* * * 
THE writer in the Datly Telegraph confutes this 








Pi tee 


charge successfully enough. He replies: « Many 


composers have aimed above the ballad and comic 
opera, and the critics have come down upon them 
with results eminently conducive to the peace and 
welfare of the art. Dr. Stanford will remember that 
the crow which decked itself out in peacock’s feathers 
aimed above its proper ornithological rank, and was 
well plucked for its pains. . . . Granted that he him. 
self has been roughly handled, and that Dr, Pp. 
has also passed through the fire of criticism—to the 
benefit of both, as we now see—does not Dr, Stan. 
ford know that when Sir Arthur Sullivan began his 
career, and, in the ‘Tempest’ music, showed what 
he could do, he met with instant appreciation? Has 
he failed to note the impetus given to the rise of Dr. 
Mackenzie by the cordial, though discriminating, 
applause of the critics? And, when Penning the 
remark above quoted, did he give no thought to 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn, who certainly writes neither 
royalty ballads nor comic operas, yet who, coming out 
of obscurity but yesterday, is now, thanks to apprecia 
tive criticism, some way up the ladder of fame,” 


* * * 


Mr. EDISON has ordered a purchase of specimen 
musical instruments of every description manufac. 
tured in Europe, each to be of undoubtedly the best 
quality, and to be selected by the highest musical 
authorities ; the instruments thus selected are to be 
performed upon in the presence of the phonograph by 
the best musicians obtainable. Phonograms of music 
thus made are to be sent to Mr. Edison. The 
musical record in each case is to be preceded by the 
name of the composition, the address of its publisher, 
and the name of the performer, to be followed by the 
name of the manufacturer and the price of the instru- 
ment. 

** * 

THE instruments adopted after these tests will 
be employed to make phonograms in every variety, 
and in large numbers, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing phonogram cabinets, which will be sent out to 
all parts of the world with the phonograph. The 
first of these ‘‘ music mills” will be established 
in England, under the superintendence of a well- 
known musical director to be appointed by Colonel 
Gourand, whose agent is already engaged in finding 
some suitable premises in some central part of London. 
All new music worthy of reproduction will be thus 
phonogramically published. Already some hundreds 
of thousands of phonograms are on order. 

* #.% 


Apropos of the above paragraph, a contemporary 
remarks :—‘‘In the year 2000 amateurs will go to 
the music-shops of the day and order blandly, 
‘Rubinstein’s reading of the Waldstein Sonata; it 
must be on a Bechstein;’ or ‘ Mendelssohn's Con- 
certo, by Sarasate.’ But an Act of Parliament should 
be passed forbidding the ‘ phonographization ’ of per- 
formances less than first-rate.” 

* kk * 


Miss GERTRUDE GRISWOLD has been engaged by 
the Casino to appear in “‘ The Yeoman of the Guard” 
in New York. Sir Arthur Sullivan especially recom- 
mends her to the management of the Casino. 

** * 

THE Southern Echo says :—* An interesting cere: 
mony has been performed in the grand old Abbey 
Church of Romsey, when the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism was administered by the vicar to the three 
children of the well-known and accomplished vocalist 
Madame Antoinette ‘Sterling (Mrs. M‘Kinlay) 
Madame Sterling and her husband have been the 
guests of Lord and Lady Mount-Temple, at Broad: 
lands, and many distinguished visitors and friends 
gathered round the font, ‘some of them standing 
as sponsors to the children, The children, two boys 
and a girl, were aged five, eight, and ten years, and 
all of them, in addition to other names, recel 
their mother’s popular name of Sterling.” 

ke 

THE Melbourne Exhibition Choir have presesty! 
Mr. Cowen with a lovely album and address, with 
beautifully illuminated views of the Exhibition, amd 
scenes from ‘‘ Ruth” and the “Sleeping Beauly, 
signed by all the members. 
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OUTLINE DRAWING OF VIOLIN, 


| TN lat on 


DIAGRAM OF GRADATION OF THICKNESS, 


T has been well remarked that the tone of a 
good violin resembles that of a clarionet, nor 
need the similarity occasion surprise if it be 
considered that they are both reed instruments, 

and that in each case the reed is bound, not free. In 
the clarionet the reed fastened tightly in its place is 
there held firmly whilst vibrating, and the condition 
of the violin reed is somewhat analogous. 

It may be asked, What is this new component of 
the violin like ?—this reed that no one ever heard of 
before? It is a slip of pinewood, narrow in propor- 
tion to its length, and of even thickness throughout, 
which is sustained in its position, and maintained in 
4 condition of greater or less rigidity, by arched 
supports of pinewood closely adhering all round save 
momentarily at two spots, one on each side. 

The centre of the belly of a violin by any of the great 
makers is nearly always of a certain standard thickness, 
or varies but slightly therefrom, and this thickness 
was maintained for a width equal to the distance 
between the smal} circles of the soundholes for the 
length of the bass-bar: this then is the reed of the 
Violin, the part which speaks. 

Now in instruments by the Amati school with 
thin cheeks this reed is able to yield considerably to 
the action of the vibrations; and hence their soft tone. 
In instruments by Giuseppe del Jesi, with the cheeks 
stronger than the reed, a condition obtains analogous 
tothat in the clarionet ; and the reed being unable, 
through the rigidity of its supports, to yield in any 
Way, transmits the full force of the vibration of the 
bridge to the air beneath, with the result of an 








exceedingly full powerful tone. The instruments of 
Stradivari having the supports of the same thickness 
as the reed come, as might be expected, midway in 
tone between the other two schools, possessing much 
of the power of the one combined with most of the 
sweetness of the other. : 

This, then, is the general theory of the production 
of sound in the violin, but there are yet some minor 
points to be stated. It is very noticeable that the 
great makers invariably formed their bellies of two 
separate pieces of wood, united by glue down the 
centre of the instrument. Now glue is so bad a 
transmitter of vibrations that it is hopeless to attempt 
to remedy the injuries of that violin whose belly has 
been scraped too thin by gluing thin pieces of wood 
on the inside; hence these two parts of the belly 
having a layer of glue between them may be regarded 
as in some sort shut off from each other, thus forming 
not one reed, but two parallel reeds, one for the 
reception of the vibrations from each foot of the 
bridge. 

It will now be asked, Are these two reeds of 
similar dimensions? The answer is Vo, They are 
of the same thickness, and of the same width, but 
their length is different. Herein lies the true function 
of the soundpost. Placed behind the treble foot of 
the bridge, it acts as an effectual damper, entirely 
preventing the vibration of that portion of the reed 
which, situated on the same side of the centre joint, 
lies between the upper edge of the soundpost and the 
lower end of the belly. The other reed, on the 
contrary, is free to vibrate throughout its entire 
length, and this constitutes the difference in the 
quality of notes taken on the lower or higher pair 
of strings, and produced by the longer or shorter 
reed. 

Now there is no instrument of the great makers 
which cannot produce good notes in the upper half of 
its register, but there are many in which the lower 
notes are thin, and leave much to be desired. This 


-| will be rendered easy of comprehension when we 


observe that, whatever be the size of the instrument, 
whether it be a small Amati or a big Maggini, the 
length of the shorter-reed varies scarcely the twenty- 
fifth part of an inch, but that of the longer reed—the 
bass reed—varies perhaps three-quarters of an inch. 


In the instruments by Giuseppe del Jest this reed is 


usually somewhat shorter than in those by Stradivari ; 
and as we commonly look upon the notes of a Strad 
as perfection, it is interesting to note the effect of this 
loss of length on the tone of the instruments of his 
great compeer. We find, then,’ that while the upper 
notes produced by treble reeds of equal size are as 
good in the one instrument as in the other, the bass 
notes of the ‘Strad are far superior to those of the 
Joseph, which sound thin and hard in comparison. 
If we take the instruments of other makers and 
compare them, we invariably find that the shorter 
the reed, the greater the loss of power and roundness ; 
and as there is much sympathy between the various 
strings, notes on the higher strings being reinforced 
by the sympathetic vibration of the lower ones, it 
follows that thinness in the lower register produces 
want of fulness and mellowness in the higher. 

It- may be objected by some that they -always 
understood the power of an instrument depended on 
its flatness, and that this factor has been ignored in 
these pages. That flatness has something to do with 
the question will be granted at once, but it is only 
indirectly. Any spring which is required to act 
steadily is made nearly straight and very strong, as 
in the case of the springs of railway carriages, whilst 
springs in cases where no great strength or steadiness 
is required, but more freedom of action, are made 
both thinner and rounder or more curved. A similar 
effect obtains in the belly of the violin, where the 
supports of the reed, that is, the parts of the belly 
between the reed and the edges, must be regarded as 
a number of springs placed close side by side, and 
acting more firmly and steadily as those parts are 
made thicker and their curvature is reduced. 

The use of the dass bar may be considered dual— 
that it both assists in preserving the symmetry of the 
instruments, and also acts in the same way as the coil 
of an electric battery reinforcing the vibrations. The 
sides merely serve to retain the air, but should have 
no vibration of their own, which would indeed be 
objectionable. 





The Jack also-is not so delicate in its ends and 
requirements as the belly ; it serves firstly to retain 
the air, secondly to preserve the soundpost in its 
needed rigidity. It must not, however, be allowed 
to vibrate of itself, only to act as an elastic surface, 
meeting which the waves of the imprisoned air, 
caused by the vibration of the syperincumbent reed, 
shall rebound and, escaping through the soundholes, 
communicate to the audience the tones produced by 
the performer, . Were it to vibrate, its vibrations 
meeting those produced by the reed would clash 
with them, and injure the tone both in volume and 
clearness. Unfortunately, we have but too many 
proofs of this last statement in the shape of instru- 
ments which have been worked too thin in the cheeks 


of the back, and the tone of which does not correspond - 


with their exterior appearance. 

The requirements needful to be attended to in the 
manufacture of this part of the instrument are few 
and simple. It must be strong enough in the centre 
to perform its function with regard to the soundpost 
without splitting, and the cheeks must not be worked 
too thin. On the other hand, the cheeks and edges 
may be worked very.thick, without prejudice to any 
interest save that.of the performer, who would have 
so much more wood to carry about with him and 
support in position whilst playing. 

It has not been thought needful to give exact 
measurements in this paper with regard to the dimen- 
sions of the respective reeds in the violins of different 
makers and of different sizes. Such would have been 
easy, but would better befit a paper on the practical 
construction of the violin than one on the theory 
which is therein carried out. 

The opinions expressed may be new to many, and 
may to some appear even preposterous ; but they are 
the result of much thought and study of the question, 
and if they have ho other quality to recommend them, 
they may at least claim the merit of simplicity, 

That the great makers must have had some guiding 
principle to which they invariably adhered, some one 
central idea round which they grouped the varying 
details of their instruments, must be universally 
admitted ; it will otherwise be impossible to reconcile 
the unvarying excellence of their productions with the 
constant changes in length, width, rcundness, or 
otherwise of contour, height, and rapidity of the 
arching, etc. We find none of them adhering always to 
any one model; indeed, both Stradivari and Giuseppe 
del Jest were remarkable for the variety of form 
given to their productions, but the result was in all 
cases good in point of tone, though of course some 
instruments were better than others, An attempt has 
been made in these pages to show what that govern- 
ing principle probably was, one which could easily be 
adhered to by practical men, unacquainted with the 
scientific theories of the production of sound in 
wooden tables so learnedly formulated by Savart and 
others, 

No mention has hitherto been made of the mass of 
air contained in the body of the instrument. It is 


agreed on all sides that the capacity of a full-size ~ 


grand violin by Stradivari or N. Amati is that best 
calculated to reinforce the vibrittion of the table to the 
fullest extent possible, and it appears probable that 
these distinguished makers had learnt by experience 
that a violin of about a certain size was better than 
one larger or smaller, and governed their productions. 
accordingly, but without any rigid adherence to any 
one set of proportions. Much of the merit of this 
discovery may fairly be ascribed to G. P. Maggini, 
whose violins being made of similar workmanship, 
but of three different sizes, would afford the necessary 
means of comparison. 

; R. B. BANDINELLI. 
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MM. BRASSEUR, father and son, are going to 
take a tour through France with their opera, ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve,” which was such a success in Brussels, 

In Philadelphia a memorial will be raised to 
Beethoven shortly. 

EMILE ZOLA is the name of a new Italian tenor 
who has made a success at Bologna. 

MDLLE. RUELLE, of whose success at the Parisian 
concerts we have before spoken, has decided to begin 
a theatrical career. She will sign an engagement with 
the directors of the ‘* Monnaie.” 
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ScHUMANN’s Early Letters, translated by May 
Herbert, and with a preface by Sir George Grove, 
have just been published in a cheap form by Messrs. 
Bell & Son. 

* * * 

Dr. MACKENZIE’s cantata, ‘‘ The Dream of May,” 
written for the jubilee of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, will probably be produced on February 5. A 
special feature of the work is the important part 
allotted to a reciter, who declaims blank verse to an 
orchestral accompaniment. This part sounds as if 
it must have been written on purpose for Mr. Santley, 
whose talents as a reciter are well known. 

* * * 

Dr. Huppert Parry's Birmingham oratorio, 
“ Judith,” will be heard at the first Novello Oratorio 
Concert on December 6, and Signor Mancinelli’s 
Norwich oratorio, ‘‘ Isaias,” is to be performed for the 
first time in London in the Albert Hall on February 
20 by the Royal Choral Society under Dr. Barnby. 

xk * 

Mr. Lioyv’s first appearance in the United States 
has been followed, as might have been expected, by 
numerous invitations to come back again. Fortu- 
nately, however, we learn that our ‘‘ only tenor ” 
does not propose crossing the Atlantic again till 1890, 
when he will appear at the Cincinnati Festival, and 
probably make a tour in the United States. 

* 

LitrLe Otto Hegner will return to England next 
January, when he will give a series of recitals in St. 
James’s Hall. It is stated that the directors of the 
Crystal Palace have engaged him for a special 
concert at higher terms than they have ever paid to 
an individual artist. 

* * * 

Mr. Lee WILLIAMS, the organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, is writing a church cantata entitled ‘‘ The 
Last Night at Bethany” for the Three Choir Festival 
of next year, It is expected that Dr. Mackenzie will 
compose a secular work for the same occasion. 

* * % : 

Ar the first concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, Sir Charles Hallé played the pianoforte part 
in Schumann’s A minor concerto, besides three tone 








pictures by Grieg. Miss Macintyre was to have been 
the vocalist, but was prevented from appearing by | 
indisposition ; consequently, at the eleventh hour, | 
Madame Haworth and Mr, Grimes were engaged. 
The orchestra piayed a couple of overtures and two | 
legends by Dvorak. The chorus sang two unaccom- 
panied part-songs, the first being a sixteenth century 
madrigal of Benet’s. 
* * * 

Ir seems probable that Joseph Hofman will not go 
to America after all this year. It is said that he has 
had an attack of pleurisy, and that the Berlin doctors 
have forbidden his departure. 

* ok * 


Iv is stated that Mr. S. W. L. Marshall Hall’s 
music drama ‘* Harold,” a scene of which was pro- 
duced last February by Mr. Henschel, has been pur- 
chased by a well-known German theatrical agent, 
who is negotiating for its production at Cologne. 

** * 





THERE is an idea afloat that Mr, Edward Lloyd | 
will appear before long upon the operatic stage. It | 
is said that Mr, Augustus Harris recently made Mr, | 
Lloyd a very tempting offer for the next season at 
Covent Garden, which was declined solely because 
the singer’s many engagements between now and next 
May allow no time for study. 

** # 


THE proceeds of the concert given by Madame 
atti at Swansea the other day, in aid of the Swansea 
Hospital, amounted to £1000, Several presentations 
were made to Madame Patti on the platform, the 
French Consul, on behalf of the President of the | 
Republic, decorating her with the Ordet of Officier 
de l’'Académie des Beaux Arts, in recognition of her 
assistance to the French Hospital in London. 
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‘THE generous prima donna has also written to the 
Oystermouth Local Board offering to supply sufficient 
ferns and creepers to plant the rock-work along 
Mumbles Head from South End to Bracelet. This 
offer was at once gratefully accepted by the Board. 

* * * 

MADAME Patt! has now definitely accepted the 
offer to return to Buenos Ayres next year at a mini- 
mum of £1250 per night, plus half the gross receipts 
over £2500. She will sail on March 5, and will 
give thirty-two performances, returning to Craig-y-nos 
about the middle of August. 

** * 

A new club, ‘‘The Meistersingers,” has been 
formed in London, under distinguished auspices, ‘‘ for 
the association of members of the principal town and 
country clubs interested in music and the various in- 
stitutions connected with musical and dramatic arts.” 
About forty concerts will be given during the season. 
The musical director is Mr. Alfred Caldicott. 

* * % 

Str CHARLES and Lady Hallé gave their annual 
chamber concert at Glasgow on October 10. Sir 
Charles played as a solo Beethoven’s F minor sonata, 
and Lady Hallé played the favourite andante and 
finale from Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto, The 
bride and bridegroom were heard together in Schu- 
bert’s Rondo Brillante and Gade’s B flat sonata. 
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HE musical season in Birmingham may be said 
to have Leen opened by the Midland Musical 
Society, whose performance on September 

22nd attracted an overflowing audience to the Town 
Hall. The programme consisted of Gaul’s cantata 
‘The Holy City,” and Anderton’s setting of the 
merry old ballad of John Gilpin. The performance 
was in every way creditable to the hon. conductor 
Mr. H. M. Stevenson and the forces under his con- 
trol. At this, the twentieth ‘‘ Artisans’ Subscription 
Concert,” the principal vocalists were Miss Florence 
Howle, Madame Oscar Pollack, Mr. H. Britton, and 
Mr. R. H. Nicholls, supported by a full band (with 
organ) and chorus, in all some 300 performers, This 
society and the classes connected with it are doing a 
great work in spreading a knowledge of the principal 
choral works of the great masters. They possess the 
somewhat unusual feature that the members pay no 
subscription ; and it must be, therefore, the more 
gratifying to the officers of the society, ‘that they 
should be able, from the profits of their concerts, 
both to pay their way and have a balance in hand,—a 
fact which speaks volumes for the high standard of 
excellence arrived at by the choir, and for the care 
and skill of the conductor. 

On the 28th September Mr. H. M. Parker gave 
his first Ballad Concert of this season, at which the 
Edgbaston Glee Union appeared with much success, 
followed on, October 6th and 13th by the popular 
concerts 6f Mr. Gilmer with his admirable brass band of 
thirty performers. Saturday, the 6th, was signalized 
also by the opening meeting of the autumn session of 
the Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild, at 
which, after an eloquent address by the president, 
Mr. S. Stratton, an interesting programme of music 
was rendered by the following ‘artists :—Madame 
Oscar. Pollack and Mr. William Evans, vocalists ; 
Mr. T. M. Abbott, violin; Mr. Griffin, viola; Mr. 
J. Owen, violoncello; and Mrs. Richardson, 
L.R.A.M., pianoforte. Music of a lighter kind also 
has not been wanting, D’Oyly Carte’s company 
having spent a week at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
with ‘* The Mikado ” and ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance.” 

Monday, October 15th, was undoubtedly the first 
red-letter day this season, the Town Hall being 
the centre of attraction for musical Birmingham on 
the occasion of Messrs. Harrison’s first concert. This 
was indeed a musical treat of the first order, the pro- 
gramme containing the names of Madame Alwina 
Valleria, Mdlles, Antoinette Trebelli and Marie de 
Lido, Madame Antoinette Sterling, and Messrs. 








Henry Guy and Barrington Foote, vocalists ; Mon. 


sieur de Pachmann, solo pianoforte; Miss Nettie 


Carpenter and Miss Geraldine Morgan, solo violin ; 
Monsieur de Munck, solo violoncello; and Herr 
Alois Volkmer, conductor. Messrs. Harrison are 
well known as entrepreneurs of great experience and 
liberality in catering for their subscribers, and the 
programme presented on this occasion was fully up 
to the high standard which they have accustomed us 
to look for at their concerts ; while the arrangements 
for the comfort of the audience were complete, the 
only drawback being the use of gas in lighting the 
hall in place of the electric light, through some dis. 
arrangement of the machinery. 

The concert opened with a trio of Haydn’s for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, capitally played by 
Miss Morgan, M. de Munck, and Herr Volkmer, 
This was followed by Meyerbeer’s grand aria, ‘Ro. 
berto, O tu che adoro!” in which Malle. de Lido 
justified her ambitious selection by obtaining a double 
recall, and by Sarasate’s fantasia on Faust, a brilliant 
performance of which procured Miss Nettie Carpenter 
similar honours, ‘Bel Raggio,” from Ressini’s 
Semiramide, exhibited Mdlle. Trebelli’s brilliant 
vocalization to advantage, and Mr. Barrington Foote 
scored a distinct success with his very careful and 
sympathetic rendering of Moir’s ‘‘ Yes, I love you,” 
Then came one of the greatest treats of the evening, 
Miss Hope Temple’s song, ‘‘A mother’s love,” 
exquisitely sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling, who 
repeated the last verse in response to an enthusiastic 
encore. Mons, de Munck was heavily handicapped 
by the want of a platform to raise his instrument 
above the level of the balustrade on the front of the 
orchestra, which confined the sound and prevented 
his performance of a romance of his own and La 
Fileuse by Dunkler from producing the impression 
to which his brilliancy of execution ‘undoubtedly 
entitled him. Madame Alwina Valleria gave a fine 
rendering of Gounod’s song, ‘‘ Until the day break ;” 
and Mr. Guy won an encore by his_finished delivery 
of a new song by F. N. Lohr entitled ‘‘ Margarita,” 
A masterly interpretation of Raff's cavatina and 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Fraumes Wirren” by M. de Pach- 
mann concluded the first part. 

The instrumental pieces comprised in the second 
part were a movement from Mozart’s trio in G for 
pianoforte and strings. a violoncello solo, ‘‘Gavotte,” 
of his own composition for Mons. de Munck; a 
révérie by Margaret de Pachmann, and Chopin’s 
spirited mazurka in D major, splendidly played by 
M. de Pachmann; and a mazurka for violin by 
Zagycki, played in a most finished style by Miss 
Nettie Carpenter, who substituted Wieniawski's 
mazurka, Op. 19, No. 1 in G major, in response to an 
overwhelming recall. Another song by Miss Hope 
Temple — ‘‘ Sweet September ” —- was intrusted to 
Mdlle. de Lido, and Mattei’s ‘‘ Stars love the night” 
to Madlle. Trebelli, who gave an excerpt from ‘‘ Ua 
Ballo in Maschera ” in response to repeated encores. 
Molloy’s ‘‘ Fame the Fiddler,” sung by Mr. Barring- 
ton Foote, was enthusiastically redemanded and re- 
placed by Villiers. Stanford’s humorous ‘‘ Father 
O’Flyann ;” Madame Antoinette Sterling again de- 
lighted the audience with the perfection of her 
rendering of the old Scotch song, ‘‘ Up in the 
morning early,” an encore to which she gave 
another from the game source, ‘‘ A wee bit wifie.” 
Other songs were: Crouch’s well-worn ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” for |Madame Alwina Valleria, and 
Carey’s favourite ballad, ‘‘Sally in our alley,” for 
Mr. Henry Guy, both of which were encored ; and 
the performance concluded with the trio, ‘* Thro’ the 
world,” from Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” for Malle. 
de Lido, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr, Barrington Foote. 

Other concerts fixed for October are the Redemp- 
tion by the Festival Choral Society on the 18th, 
Madame Miller’s chamber concert, with the celebrated 
ladies’ quartett led by Miss Shinner, on the 25th, and 
a performance of ‘‘ Saul” by the Birmingham 
Orchestral and Choral Association; of these more in 
our next, 

Among the principal concerts in November will be 
a performance of the ‘‘ Elijah” by the Midland 
Musical Society on the roth, Mr, Stockley’s first 
orchestral concert on the 15th, Mr. and Madame 
Pollack’s annual concert’ on the 20th, and Madame 
Miller’s second chamber concert on the 22nd. 
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ACCORDING to Dr. Gottschlag, who was an intimate 
friend of Liszt, there is no truth in the statement 
that a posthumous oratorio by that master, entitled 
“Via Crucis,” has been discovered. What has been 
found is simply a collection of choruses, to be sung at 
the twelve ‘‘Stations of the Cross.” It seems, how: 
ever, that Liszt left behind him the unfinished score 
of an oratorio, ‘‘ Saint Etienne,” which he had not 
touched for twenty years. 


* * * 


It is reported, that Madame Albani has been in- 
vited by Dr. Richter to take the part of Eva at 
one of the Baireuth ‘‘ Meistersinger” performances, 
This is an honourable (and it is understood almost an 
honorary) distinction. 


* * * 


SIGNOR SONZOGNO, the well-known Italian music 
publisher, who is also impresario of the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi at Rome, will take an Italian opera company to 
Paris for the Exhibition ; and he also contemplates a 
visit to London. His principal difficulty will be to 
discover a theatre. 

* * * 


Gounop has composed a grand ballet for his opera, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and also a new ensemble scene. 
The first performance of the opera in its new form 
will take place in Paris in November. 


* * * 


Mr. R. DE KovEN, the American composer, whose 
first opera, ‘‘ The Begum,” has had great success in 
the United States, is now in Vienna, finishing a new 
opera, ‘‘ Don Quixote,” which is to be brought out 
in Vienna next winter. 

ee * 


In acknowledgment of her excellent performances 
at Baireuth, Fraulein Malten has received from 
Madame Wagner a complete “dition de luxe of the 
master’s literary works, and an Arabian pillow from 
Wagner’s collection of antiquitiés. The latter is over 
three hundred ;years old, and is ornamented with 
costly embroidery. 

* * * 

THE direction of the Dresden Court Theatre having 
engaged Herr Hofmuller and Herr Friedrichs, the 
excellent ‘‘ David”? and ‘‘ Beckmesser ”’ of Baireuth, 
will, in the future, be able to give the ‘ Meister- 
singer” with exactly the same cast, but for the one 
unimportant exception of Maddelena, as that of the 
performances at Baireuth last summer. 


“% * * 


IT is stated that a grand opera-house is going to 
be built at Chicago, the management of which is 
offered to Colonel Mapleson. The house will be 
named the ‘Chicago Auditorium,” and will hold 
8000 persons. In connection with it will be a restau- 
rant ten storeys high. We should imagine that the 
music will have to be played and sung by phonograms 
of twenty horse power. 

* * * 


Two of the most interesting novelties to be pro- 
duced at Vienna this winter are Robert Fuchs’ 
“Elfride” and Berlioz’ ‘‘ Die Trojaner.” The latter 
Opera was produced at Paris in 1866, oddly enough, 
with Frau Materna as the prima donna. 


* * * 


A VIENNA correspondent writes :—Just as Pauline 
Lucca is approaching the end of her brilliant career, 
a young singer’ of altogether exceptional merit has 
been engaged at the Vienna Court Opera. Fraulein 
Renard has achieved a great success in ‘‘ Mignon.” | 
She has a fine soprano voice, which she uses with a | 
faultless method. Her. acting is as excellent as her 
singing, and she is remarkably pretty to boot. Friu- 
lein Renard is already admitted by musical critics to 
be one of the best singers on the German stage. 


** * 


Music lovers in this country will be astonished to 
hear that the famous Theodore Thomas orchestral 


concerts, which have been held annually in New 
York and other cities, are now to be given up. For 
twenty years the Thomas concerts have been the 
most prominent symphony performances in New 
York; and Mr. Thomas himself has been looked 
upon as the foremost conductor in the United States. 
Now, however, he finds that the concerts will no 
longer support themselves, and he has consequently 
disbanded his famous orchestra. 


* * * 


THE latest juvenile prodigy is named Paul Kotch- 
alsky. He is four years old, has given several con- 
certs to the delight of crowded Russian audiences, 
and is projecting an extensive tour. 


“ee. 


For some time past Verdi has been said to be 
writing a new opera upon the favourite subject of the 
Barber of Seville. Signor Piroli, however, who has 
recently been staying with Verdi at Sant Agata, 
reports that the composer is occupying himself a 
great deal with agriculture, but not at all with music. 


* * * 


THE musical section of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 has decided to open an international prize com- 
position for brass bands ; prizes of £200, £80, and 
£40 each, with a gold medal, are to be awarded. 


* * * 


Mr. GorING THOMAS’ opera, ‘‘ Nadeshda,” is to 
be produced at the Berlin opera this winter. It has 
also been accepted by the managers of several other 
German theatres. 

*# * * 

A RICH capitalist of Athens, M. Singros, who has 
already proved himself a great benefactor to the 
town, is about to spend 1,500,000 francs upon a new 
theatre, which he has offered to the Queen. The 
theatre will be opened at the National Exhibition of 
Greece. The directors have been sent to Paris to 
fetch two troupes—one of singers, and one of 
comedians. One peculiar condition shows that the 
Athenians have not lost their love of beauty. The 
artists are all required to have regular features, more 
or less; the male ballet-dancers are to be passable- 
looking, while the female dancers must all be 
extremely pretty. 

* * * 

THE new Philharmonic Concert Hall at Berlin 
was opened on October 5. The hall will hold 2500 
persons, and the acoustic properties are said to be 
excellent. At the opening concert the programme 
included Beethoven’s overture, ‘‘Zur Weihe des 
Hauses,” and the same composer’s fantasia for 
piano, chorus, and orchestra. In the latter piece 
the solo was played by Herr von Biilow. 

* * * 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately a volume of letters by Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles. The collection is edited and translated 
by Felix Moscheles, the son of the recipient of the 
letters. The .illustrations are numerous and inter- 
esting, and include, besides portraits of the composer 
and pictures of his home, some of Mendelssohn’s 
quaint drawings. 

* * OK 

A coop deal of excitement was aroused among 
musical circles on the Continent by the recent 
announcement that Herr von Biilow would publish 
a pamphlet, in which he would attack the ‘‘ New 
Wagnerians.” He has now stated, however, that he 
does not intend to publish the work, for which even 
the materials are destroyed. He says: ‘Fam still 
strong enough to be of assistance to musical art 
without making myself conspicuous by mischievous 
proceedings of this sort.” 


* * 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN has completed his new 
Russian opera, which is entitled ‘‘ Walpurgis 
Night.” 
* * 

A NEW symphony by Sgambati has been per- 
formed with great success in Turin. It is divided 
into three parts, as follows :—1. Prelude and Andante 
Religioso ; 2. Garden Féte ; 3. At Court. 

















By the time this appears the magnificent new 
Court Theatre at Vienna will have been formally 
opened. On October 12 the last performance was 
held in Maria Theresa Theatre, which was built in 
1752, and has long been known as the most danger- 
ous theatre in Europe. The farewell performance 
was Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,” at the end of 
which an epilogue by Herr Berger was recited, and 
the whole company mustered on the stage. A most 
brilliant audience was present, including the 
Emperor of Austria, the Crown Prince and Princess, 
the Prince of Wales, the King of Saxony, the King 
of Servia, and the Crown Prince Alexander. 


Reviews. 
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MEssrs. PATERSON & SoNs, EDINBURGH. 


Bonny Kilmeny. A Cantata for Soli, Chorus, and 
Orchestra. The words adapted from Hogg’s 
Queen's Wake, The music composed by Hamish 
MacCunn. : 


Although only recently published, Bonny Ai/meny 
was written about two years ago, it being the 
composer’s second opus. It is difficult to believe 
it to be the work of so young a man, since it is 
undoubtedly one of Mr. MacCunn’s best efforts. 
He evidently received inspiration from Hogg’s ex- 
quisite words, which, in the adaptation by (we 
understand) the composer’s father, have lost none 
of their charm. The music is throughout distin- 
guished by that rare quality in these days, spontane- 
ous originality. The most striking numbers, in our 
opinion, are the tenor solo, ‘‘ Her Brow was like the 
Lily Flower,” the soprano solo, ‘I have come from the 
Land of Love and Light,” and the final chorus, ‘‘ Weep 
not for Her.” This epilogue, however, we think a 
mistake, since it is an English poem by Dr. Moir, 
tacked on to the end of Hogg’s Scotch verses, where 
it seems wholly out of place. We see that the work 
is to be produced next December by the Edinburgh 
Choral Union. The music is by no means easy, the 
tenor music being particularly exacting ; but should 
it receive an adequate rendering, it will undoubtedly 
very materially enhance the composer’s reputation. 


J. & J. Hopxinson, LONDON. 


Beautiful Flower of Love. Song, written and 
composed by Lady Blount. 


We cannot say much in favour of either the music 
or the words of this song. The melody is of the 
most conventional type, and will be rendered objec- 
tionable to all right-minded people by a waltz-refrain 
of the most threadbare description. ‘The syllable 





“ti” in “beautiful,” moreover, falls upon a dotted 


crotchet, and thus becomes accented in a very dis- 
agreeable manner. 


My Heart, Stay and Rest. Words by Longfellow. 
Music by Hilda Waller. 


‘This song is of a very d@fferent kind to the last- 
mentioned, being decidedly above the average. The 
composer has evidently carefully studied Longfellow’s 
fine poem, and has endeavoured rather to reproduce, 
musically, the meaning of the words, than to write 
a *‘catchy” m dy. The accompaniment, too, is 
varied and e” .ctive. 


WEEKES & Co., LONDON, 


Fantasias on Popular National Airs, for Violin and 
Pianoforte. By W. H. Birch. 


Mr. Birch has arranged four fantasias, consisting 
respectively of English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
popular airs. In these days when the amateur fiddler 
is rampant, and there is an ever-fncreasing demand 
for easy violin music, these simple arrangements will 
probably prove very acceptable. They are well 
adapted for performance at penny readings and 
parochial concerts, 


THE LONDON Music PUBLISHING Co., LONDON, 


Six Songs. Words by Thomas Moore. Music 
by Joseph Ward. 


Mr. Ward has done wisely in choosing Moore's 
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poems for a musical setting, for they are so melodious 
thatthey almost sing themselves. If Mr. Ward has 
not been altogether as successful as might have been 
at least, given us some interesting 
The first song, Oh Ves: 
so well, so tenderly, is, in our opinion, the most 


expected, lie has, 





ind characteristic music. 
attractive, both as regards the voice part and the 


accompaniment. 


Six Son Words by Caroline Radford. Music 
ly Erskine Allon. 

It isa pity that Erskine Allon did not follow Mr. 
Ward’s cxample, and choose poems rather than 
strings of verses to set to music. Miss Radford’s 
words are uninteresting and commonplace, and, as a 
natural consequence, the music follows suit with the 
utmost fidelity. 


Regret. Solo for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, by W. Ding. 
This piece is of the simplest and easiest description, 
and would be eminently suitable for beginners both 
op the violin and pianoforte. 
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and must be studied as carefully as difficult ones. I earnestly 
pray all my young friends to take this great truth warmly to 


heart before it be too late. Respect the composers and their | 


work. Bestow on them at least the care and neatness which 
you employ in dressing yourselves. Do not, musically and 
figuratively speaking, have your musical buttons unfastened, 
your Jinen unwashed, your hands and nails uncared for, your 
hair untidy, ete. Dress up your music properly, and offer the 


golden fruit, if not in a silver dish, still on a clean plate anda | 


bright tray, with clean hands. 
But now we come to the real puzzle and difficulty. 


All commencements are difficult. So also is it sometimes | 


difficult to recognise, at the first glance, where a phrase 
commences, and how to deal with the commencing note when 
found out. A phrase may begin on the first, second, third, or 
fourth beat of the bar, or even after the last beat or any of 
the other beats. It may come in somewhere between. It may 
start with the last quaver or semiquaver of a bar. Th's start- 
ing note, wherever it may appear, is a first and therefore most 
important fiote. To do it justice, the player must raise his 


finger and press the note more or le:s, according to its | 


merits, viz. ¢ 


1. Its fitch. If it be a higher note, that is, a few notes | 


higher than the note succeeding immediately, it would require 
a superior pressure; if only a semitone or whole note higher or 
lower than the second note, it ought to be content with less. 
Rule: ‘The higher note is the better. 

2. Its dength, a longer note being superior in value to a 


| shorter note. Pressure accordingly, so that a proportionately 


lesser or greater fulness of fore be produced. 
3. Its position in the bar. Vf it be on the first beat, a superior 


| pressure of the finger; if on the second beat (third beat in 


think of the beginning as well as the end. All may be well 
that begins well, and all is well that ends well,--in music. It 

the first step and the last step which are of utmost import 
ice; for music it is the first and last touch, 

I have shown the importance of the first note of the bar. 
But worse, that is, other first notes remain behind, and must 
we the subject of anxious care, foresight, forethought, and 
practical study wath the learner or self-teacher, 

\ rhythm we will call a more or less melodious or character 

train, phrase, subject, or theme. Its beginning and 

2 have to be found out, settled, and carefully remembered 

» practice Besides the first and last note which hedge it in, 
there may be other notes of interest in a phrase, which also 
require delicate and intelligent handling, if the composer's idea 
to be properly elucidated and not defaced and blurred, so 

to he unrecognisable. A phrase may or may not have been 
hown olf by the composer, in its entirety, through the means 
of & connecting band, the slur, Let no player slur that over, 
If this be wanting, as is often the case, the student has to find 
ut for himself both commencement and end. If he be musical, 
there will be little difteulty in putting this and that together. 
Vet a litth idance would seem desirable, as, to my great 


tontshiment, | have constantly heard even musical people not 
nly make the oddest and most incomprehensible mistakes, 
but take no notice whatever of groups of connected notes, 


evidently intended to be kept together, and apart from others ! 


common time), less will do; if on either the second or fourth, 
still less is required ; but some pressure must be brought to bear 
upon it wherever it be. 

4. Its accidental character. 

I mean this literally. For if a composer distinguishes this 
first note by an accidental, sharp, flat, or double sharp and flat, 
or natural, then he has wished to express something peculiar 


and out of the way which requires special expression. Or if he | 


adorns it with a pretty and tasty appoggiatura or accacciatura, 


or group of two notes, then this little first note requires a | 
special touch of recognition, somewhat to the detriment of the | 


larger one to which it is attached. 

If the first note be provided with a dot or pointed dot on the 
top, and properly executed by the finger with a more or less 
quick and sharp movement (being thus neatly laid bare and 
dropped again through the quick drawing away of the respective 
finger), then a further accent or pressure would not be necessary, 


inasmuch as this ‘touch and go” touch sufficiently marks and 





ts off the first note of the phrase. 
If the note besides be provided with a forte or sf, then the 
touch must indeed be strong, but, at the same time, as short a 








possible, especially on a crotchet or a quaver, as otherwis 
such notes would become too long and interfere with the 








phrases and sectious of phrases. Could any one understard a 
poem (be it in prose or verse) if it be not read clearly, with 
proper observance of punctuation, pronunciation, and accent, 
or enjoy it fully, without it being given in an impressive or 


agreeable tone of voice? 


This first note is a very delicate and, with many, still a moot | 


point. [ts observance is certainly much more noticeable with 
orchestra players, especially violinists, than, to their proper 
shame be it spoken, pianists. ‘The former are, in fac’, in 
almost all cases taught to distinguish it; the latter, masters and 
pupils, treat it with lofty, if ignorant, disrespect or neglect. 
But, whether we accent it or press it or not, it will be clear 
evento the most uninterested and obtuse pedant, that a law 


| of nature cannot be disregarded without mischief following 


behind. And, according to the often quoted rule of the first, 
this note ought not to be lost among a crowd of other notes, 
but picked out with taste and skill, so as to lay bare the com- 


plete melodious design. 


So also ought to be observed the rule of the last note, which 


has to be dropped and s-parated from the following phrase by 


| careful withdrawal of the finger. 


Even if this first note be on'y the last note (crotchet or quaver 


| : : 
} or semniquaver) of the bar, it becomes at once a note of interest. 


| ‘True, the last note of the bar is its weakest note. Bat ‘‘the last 


No one certainly ever seems to guess or to divine the meaning | 
and necessit of such connecting bands. Some players 

mply play everything legato or everything fast, and with the 
ame touch, perhaps fluently and with great) execution, | 
without wrong notes, and even here and there with a touch of 
feeling, but musically all wrong from beginning to end, without 
distinction or difference, 

Here, then, are a few hints for those that walk in darkness. 

Most phrases or rhythms consist of two bars or four bars 


in cpa k time even more than that >a few of three or six, one, 
or eight. Let the learner in doubtful cases divide his piece 
of music first inte two, then into four bars, and watch the result, 
taking care to regularly accent or mark the stronger parts of 

ch har. Phrases of five and three bars are of rare occurrence, 
ind then generally provided by the editor with proper notes. 
It is therefore evident that the difficulty of putting two and 
two together cannot be called very great! 

But perhaps just here may lie the danger. It is not so much 
the difficult things which are neglected in studying. Most 
people generally take care of them and practise them with a 
persistency, which might stand them in good stead in many 
important necessities of daily life. But the casier things, 
Which only require ordinary attention and occasional efforts of 
memory, things which are devoid of any technical difficulty, are 


left to take care of themselves ! 


They are not practised. They 
\nd easy things need not be practised. Need 


But they must be practised. Although they require no par 
ticular cleverness to play, and are really free from difficulty, 
yet there is this ditheulty with the players: they will not pay 
proper attention tothem, Therefore there és a difficulty after 
ul, and TI have come to the melancholy, and, for many, humili 
ating conclusion, that 


Kasy things are difficult too, 


shall be the first*’ under certain conditions, and the battle ts 
not always to the stiony, nor the race to the swiftest. Mus'c 


has many rules, but hardly any without exceptions. Most of | 
its rules are nothing else but exceptions to the few grand 


} rules. “Music is | delightfuily contradictory, contrary, and 


inconsistent, and that is precisely what makes it so wonder- 
fully interesting, an inexhaustible study, a miracle, an enigma 
seemingly never quite solved, ‘Touch alone in music is almost 
as interesting a problem as woman, as Love itself. 

No doubt, there are dangers and difficuliies with regard to 


| the treatment of the leading note ofa phrase. It continually 


happens that students and amateurs, in observing, consciously 


| or instinctively, the rule of the first note, carry it to excess, so 


as to upset the time and seriously to interfere with the proper 
division and sub-division of the bar into its component parts. 
How often does one hear phrases or subjects like the follow- 






ing 


performed lke 


2 = sf oe 
6 $- fe | 


me can appreciate good music unless it is given clearly | 
by the player, and sufficient light thrown on all its details, | 





ee 
In the above example both notes are good ones, C as firs 
note of the rhythm, F as first note of the bar, being besides 
accidentally sharp. To prevent either note getting too long, it is 
necessary to p'ay both short as well as loud, Both must 3 
marked sharply and dropped as quickly as possible. 
More : not only the first note of a phrase, be it connected or 
otherwise, must be distinguished by touch, but even the first 
note of a small group of two or more notes, when linked together 


like this o o's Of some importance, and must be made to 


stand out from the second by a more prominent touch 

Its position is one of some strength. 
| The next kind of strength in a phrase is that of length. 

A long note is strong in proportion to a short note, which is 
naturally weaker. It may be strong on all sides when not 
only preceded, but also followed by a shorter note. 


But not all long notes are necessarily strong, even when 
equally long. A long note, when among equals, must POssess 
some superior quality besides, or it may have to yield to another 
equally long note. 

When a long note is repeated, the subsequent notes become 
stronger than the first, or we will rather say, require greater 
emphasis, to be made impressive or interesting— 
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A, although the second note and on the second part of the 
bar, is higher than G, both Gs. This raises it above them in 
musical value, although the length is the same. 
‘The pitch of a note may be a source of strength whether it 
be a high or low one, as long as it is standing out bya good 
interval from the others. As a rule, we go on the principle that 
higher is superior to lower, although sometimes a low note may 
also be a superior one; and in a few cases both the highest and 
| lowest note of a phrase may be almost equally important! 

It all depends upon circumstances, surroundings. 

Especially strong is the highest note of an Arpeggio, run or 
passage. It is not only permissible and justifiable, but even 
advisable and of excellent effect, to prolong such notes, so as to 
bring out their supreme quality and import. It may even be 
necessary to do so, and composers of taste and knowledge mostly 
avail themselves of this natural and telling effect by placing a 
pause (+) on such notes. It is also of good effect to treat the 
lowest note of such passages with equal consideration. 


(To be continued.) 
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WELL-WisHER. —The best practical answer to your question, 
which is one that occurs to all teachers of music, is simply 
to let the two hands perform their parts separately, according 
to the strict time—and then they will be right when played 
| together. The point generally occurs, as in the illustration 
| given, when the right hand is playing a melody, and the left an 
| accompaniment. Let the two hands therefore keep to heir 
| own separate duties, and the problem will be solved. Any 
| other method is practically hard and mechanical in the effect 
| produced, 
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NOTTURNO. 
For Violin and Pianoforte. 
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